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preface 

The  Swarthmore  Lectureship  was  established 
by  the  Woodbrooke  Extension  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  held  December  Qth,  1907  :  the 
minute  of  the  Committee  providing  for  "  an 
annual  lecture  on  some  subject  relating  to  the 
message  and  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 
The  name  "  Swarthmore "  was  chosen  in 
memory  of  the  home  of  Margaret  Fox,  which  was 
always  open  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  Truth, 
and  from  which  loving  words  of  sympathy  and 
substantial  material  help  were  ?ent  to  fellow- 
workers. 

The  Lectureship  has  a  two-fold  purpose : 
first,  to  interpret  further  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  their  Message  and  Mission  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
spirit,  the  aims  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Friends. 

The  Lectures  have  been  delivered  on  the 
evening  preceding  the  assembly  of  the  Friends' 
Yearly  Meeting  in  each  year.  The  present 
Lecture  was  delivered  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  1922. 

A  complete  list  of  previous  Lectures,  as 
published  in  book  form,  will  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  this  volume. 
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"  The  Lord  Himself  being  asked  by  someone, 
when  His  Kingdom  would  come  ?  said,  When  the 
two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which  is  without  as  that 
within."  (Saying  of  Jesus  from  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement.) 

"  If  the  course  of  publike  affaires  cannot  in  any 
good  sort  goe  forward  without  fit  instruments, 
and  that  which  fitteth  them  be  their  vertues,  let 
Policie  acknowledge  itselfe  indebted  to  Religion, 
godliness  being  the  chiefest  top  and  wel-spring 
of  all  true  vertues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good 
things."  (RICHARD  HOOKER,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
Book  V.,  |i.) 

"  As  I  understand  it,  Christianity  is  above  all 
religions,  and  religion  is  not  a  method,  it  is  a  life, 
a  higher  and  supernatural  life,  mystical  in  its  root 
and  practical  in  its  fruits,  a  communion  with  God, 
a  calm  and  deep  enthusiasm,  a  love  which  radiates, 
a  force  which  acts,  a  happiness  which  overflows. 
Dogma,  Criticism,  the  Church,  are  not  religion  ; 
and  it  is  religion,  the  sense  of  a  divine  life,  which 
matters."  (A.  F.  AMIEL,  Journal  Intime.) 


RELIGION    AND     PUBLIC     LIFE 


To  come  at  any  wise  deduction  upon  the  problems 
that  beset  the  social  life  of  man  is  to  start  \vith  an 
attempt  to  understand,  and  to  reason  upon,  the  hard- 
won  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  results  attained  by 
the  efforts  and  the  experience  of  our  fathers  that  begat 
us.  This  is  true  of  all  human  problems,  but  never 
truer  than  in  considering  those  matters  that  bear  upon 
human  relationships  of  any  kind.  Now  a  simple 
analysis  should  suffice  to  convince  us  that  religion  and 
public  life,  whatever  their  immediate  connection  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  are  severally  complexes  of  relationships. 
And  the  history  of  Christendom  is  full  of  the  lessons  of 
experience  in  each  group.  But  these  lessons  are  of 
much  older  origin.  And  the  problem  of  the  right 
connection  between  the  group  of  relationships  we 
know  as  religion  and  that  group  we  know  as  public  life 
is  not  a  question  that  arises  specifically  as  a  problem  of 
Christendom.  It  is  as  old  as  our  knowledge  of  history. 
And  that  history  is  a  record  of  human  experience  for 
at  least  some  seven  thousand  years.  Our  very  know 
ledge  of  the  ancient  records  of  Egypt  comes  to  us,  we 
are  told,  through  the  care  and  concern  of  "  special 
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castes  of  priestly  colleges."1  the  outstanding  societies 
of  thinking  men  who  combined  in  one  person  the 
religious  functionary  and  the  representative  of  govern 
ment.  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Israel,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  all  illustrate  the  close,  direct  association  of 
the  national  life  and  the  national  religion. 

No  nation  made  this  direct  association  with  more 
emphasis  than  the  Jews.  Priests  and  Prophets  are 
often  at  variance,  representing  the  divergent  inward 
needs,  as  well  as  the  outward  interests,  of  sacerdotalism 
and  of  prophecy.  But  both  alike  stand  for  the  domina 
tion  of  the  national  life  by  the  religious  thought. 
Neither  can  conceive  of  a  true  society  in  which  religion 
does  not  have  first  place,  and  in  which  the  final 
judgment  upon  king  or  ruler  is  other  than  that  he  did 
good,  or  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  a 
judgment  largely  indicating  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
felt  by  the  religious  order. 

But  especially  is  this  true  of  the  prophets,  whose 
whole  burden  was  a  call  to  national  righteousness. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  Amos,  Ezekiel,  all  are  consumed 
with  a  burning  sense  of  what  Israel  is,  and  of  what  it 
should  be.  Stern  denunciation  of  iniquitous  national 
politics,  passionate  appeals  to  the  supreme  value  of 
corporate  right  conduct,  as  against  the  values  of  correct 
ritual,  are  mingled  with  wonderful  imagery  picturing 
the  ideal  community  ;  Zion  in  her  strength,  Jerusalem 
in  her  beautiful  garments,  the  City  upon  which  the  light 
is  come,  where  violence  is  no  more  heard  in  the  land, 
nor  wasting,  nor  destruction.  Isaiah  is  a  book  of 
splendid  politics  in  close  association  with  a  majestic 

1  S.  Laing,  Human  Origin*. 
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religious  ethic.  All  the  prophets  are  ruthless  toward 
the  public  wrong-doing.  "  Son  of  man,"  writes 
Ezekiel,  "  cause  Jerusalem  to  know  her  abominations." 
"  O  house  of  Israel,"  cries  Amos,  "  I  know  your  mighty 
sins."  Terrible  punishment  is  threatened  for  the 
social  and  political  wrong  which  is  rampant.  Unstinted 
warning  is  given  of  the  anger  of  God  toward  the  nation 
for  these  things.  And  the  moral  appeal  to  the  people 
to  "  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good,  and  establish 
judgment  in  the  gate,"  rings  right  through  the  message 
of  each  of  these  great  challenging  spirits.  The  prophets 
make  little  personal  appeal.  The  concern  is  for  Israel, 
and  the  appeal  is  to  Israel,  to  the  nation,  to  "  my 
people."  And  so  also  to  the  nation  is  the  promise  of 
the  peace  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  For  the 
Lord  watches  everything  in  the  national  life,  and  it  is 
upon  the  righteous  people,  as  a  people,  that  He  shall 
rise,  and  His  glory  be  seen. 

What  the  Lord  was  to  the  Hebrews  with  their 
relatively  high  monotheism,  the  gods  were  to  other 
races.  Life  was  full  of  mystery  and  mysterious 
happenings.  At  no  point  could  men  afford  to  ignore  the 
gods.  The  supernatural  power  of  the  priestly  castes 
inevitably  gave  them  power  in  all  the  affairs  of  men. 
Thus  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  through  many 
millemums  in  the  life  of  social  man  religion  and  its 
representatives  were  ever  the  ruling  factors  in  social 
organisation.  Early  Christianity,  it  is  true,  had  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  being  everywhere  spoken  against, 
despised,  persecuted,  unofficial  and  free.  But  spiritu 
ally  pure  as  the  early  flame  may  have  been,  the  new 
Christian  fellowship  as  soon  as  it  obtained  a  wider 
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grip  upon  life,  found  the  tendency  of  human  thought 
upon  rule  and  government  becoming  dominant  within 
it.  Jews  from  the  synagogue,  Greeks  from  the  cities 
with  their  ancient  traditions,  Roman  converts  from 
heathenism,  all  began  to  organise.  Pass  from  Paul  to 
Cyprian,  and  in  two  centuries  everything  "  is  legalised 
past  belief,"  says  Glover.  The  institutional  Church  is 
the  product  of  this  organising,  legalising  tendency,  so 
common  in  religion.  And  when  the  Roman  Empire 
identifies  the  Christian  faith  with  the  Imperial  Power, 
politician  and  ecclesiastic  are  henceforth  identified  in  a 
common  conception  and  in  common  interests.  More 
and  more,  as  ecclesiasticism  develops  in  the  Church, 
the  priests  bear  rule  in  civil  life.  Primitive  Christian 
democracy  gives  way  before  the  victory  of  organisation 
and  a  growing  sacerdotalism.  The  Church  becomes 
a  replica  of  the  Empire.  "  An  official  priesthood, 
found  its  analogue  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Roman 
Empire."1 

The  history  of  priestcraft  in  the  State  is  a  long  and 
complicated  and  fascinating  story.  Europe  has  felt 
the  weight  of  the  Church  in  a  wielding  of  the  secular 
arm  through  many  centuries.  The  institutional  Church 
has  never  been  content  with  a  simple  association  with 
the  State.  We,  in  England,  are  apt  to  forget  the 
continuous  effort  to  dominate  in  the  political  history 
of  European  Christendom  made  by  the  Church,  right  up 
to  the  present  time  ;  a  main  factor  indeed  in  the  modern 
history  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
Italy  and  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  also  in  some  of 
the  most  modern  States  of  the  South  American 

1  T.  R.  Glover,  Jesus  in  the  Experitnct  of  Mtn,  p.  164. 
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Continent.  This  determined  effort  of  an  ecclesiasticism, 
mentally  and  spiritually  to  control  the  activities  of  the 
civil  community  and  lay  population,  constitutes,  for 
liberal-minded  students  of  politics,  a  much  deeper 
problem  than  the  relatively  unimportant  one  of  the 
State  establishment  of  Churches.  Many  liberal 
protestants  suppose  the  "  free  Church  "  to  solve  the 
problem,  a  proposition  only  true,  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  countries  where  the  "  free  Church  "  means  a 
multitude  of  competing  bodies,  and  not  one  all- 
powerful  religious  community. 

We  must  consider  later  the  historical  effect  of  the 
dominating  influence  the  Church  has  so  long  exerted. 
But  here,  for  a  time,  we  may  step  through  the  centuries 
and  come  at  once  to  the  problem  as  it  stands  to-day 
The  picture  we  should  see  in  startling  line  and  colour, 
if  by  a  mental  effort  we  could  step  out  of  our  European 
selves  and  view  the  scene  from  another  plane,  is  the 
tragedy  the  Church  has  made  of  heathen  Europe 
and  the  tragedy  heathen  Europe  has  made  of  the 
Church. 

For  in  the  seven  thousand  years  of  human  history, 
with  its  rise  and  fall  of  mighty  empires  and  great 
civilisations,  is  there  any  tragedy  comparable  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  Christian  world  in  its  twentieth 
century  ?  The  desolating  field  of  Christendom's  recent 
activities  might  well  bring  despair  to  the  heart  it  we 
did  not  know  in  our  daily  experience  with  the  author 
of  the  Journal  Intime  that  "  When  Christianity  dies, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  will  still  live."1 

1  Quand  le  christianisme  sera  mort,  la  religion  de  J6sus  pourra 
survivre.     Amiel's  Journal. 
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II 


The  European  War  of  1914-1918  found  both  the 
Church  and  the  World  unexpectant.  Both  alike  had 
moved  forward  for  many  a  year  with  a  comfortable 
assurance  that  anything  remotely  resembling  Arma 
geddon  belonged  to  past  and  darker  ages.  No  one  in 
July,  1914,  believed  a  turning-point  had  been  reached 
in  European  history,  and  that  a  few  short  years  of 
catastrophe  would  break  up  the  political  systems  of 
half  Europe.  No  one  realised  that  near  economic 
disaster  would  sweep  away  thousands  by  famine  and 
disease.  None  foresaw  the  tremendous  strain  about  to 
be  imposed  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  Western 
Christendom. 

Nearly  eight  years  have  passed  since  the  storm  burst, 
and  in  the  last  three  years,  with  pain  and  confusion, 
we  have  come  slowly  to  see  the  extent  of  the  havoc 
wrought  in  those  memorable  days.  And  as  the  wreckage 
has  floated  in  on  all  the  seas  of  life  and  thought, 
wreckage  of  political  systems,  wreckage  of  trade  and 
industrial  stability,  of  civic  liberties,  of  moral  sensibility 
and  spiritual  faith,  there  has  resulted  an  unending 
questioning,  a  fierce  analysis  of  life.  And  whilst  all 
young  and  ardent  Europe  responds  to  the  challenge  of 
despair  with  a  passionate  note  of  hope,  and  life,  and 
faith,  nevertheless  this  analysis  goes  vigorously  forward. 
For  the  new  City  of  Humanity,  the  new  town  of 
Mansoul,  must  and  shall  be  planted  on  a  firmer 
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foundation  than  that  which  satisfied  the  last  generation. 
The  new  phoenix  is  a  bird  that  has  a  taste  for  spiritual 
hygienics. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  thought  of  man  has 
embodied  itself  none  has  been  subjected  with  greater 
vigour  to  a  virile  criticism  than  the  Church.  Now 
though  we  may  discount  much  criticism  as  merely  the 
overflowing  of  an  habitual  antagonism,  in  circumstances 
which  gave  special  point  to  destructive  analysis,  there 
have  been  raised  problems  which  cannot  be  ignored 
without  danger  to  the  strength  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  religious  factor  in  the  common  life  of  European 
humanity. 

Let  those  who  can,  find  solace  in  such  reports  as 
that  embodied  in  that  valuable  book,  The  Army  and 
Religion,  and  in  similar  pessimistic  documents.  The 
feeling  of  men  everywhere  is  a  feeling  that  the  life  of 
the  Church  does  not  suffice,  that  something  that  touches 
most  of  life  is  strangely  wanting,  that  the  Church  is 
divorced  from  certain  great  realities,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  very  existence  of  Christian  civilisation  is  in 
question.  And  this  is  not  the  criticism  of  the  un 
sympathetic,  or  of  the  directly  antagonistic.  It  is  a 
feeling  expressed  by  men  of  different  races  and  of 
differing  national  milieus,  and  of  very  varying  religious 
upbringing.  It  is  the  strongly  expressed  feeling  of  men 
who  realise  much  of  the  good  resultant  from  the 
Christian  teaching  and  from  the  Christian  atmosphere 
of  their  childhood,  but  who  none  the  less  are  deeply 
sensitive  to  the  failure  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  1914, 
and  all  that  that  failure  implied  ;  a  failure  made  none 
the  less  pathetic  by  the  appeal  in  the  Times,  in  the  first 
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days    of   the   war,    for   "  a   national   mobilisation   of 
inspiration." 

For  the  Church,  they  say,  seems  to  speak  with 
strength  and  conviction  on  that  side  of  life  only  which 
is  individual  and  personal.  Here  admittedly  in  times 
of  stress  it  is  strong,  and  in  times  of  failure  redemptive. 
And  no  one  can  exaggerate  the  profound  importance  of 
this  aspect  of  life.  Nor  is  it  desirable  in  anj'  degree 
that  the  Church  should  weaken  its  call  to  the  high 
personal  character  which  the  Christian  life  demands 
"Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect,"  said  the  pattern  Man.  There  is  an  unlimited 
emphasis  on  noble  personality  in  all  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  herein  lies  rooted  much  of  the  force  of  the 
great  moral  testimonies  which  spring  from  that  teaching, 
much  of  that  which  has  made  the  religion  of  Christ  the 
driving  force  that  it  is. 

But  there  is  an  equally  strong  emphasis,  in  His 
teaching,  upon  the  social  side  of  life.  The  name  of 
Father,  which  voices  for  Jesus  the  true  relationship  of 
God  to  man  and  a  consequent  fraternal  solidarity 
between  man  and  man  ;  the  Kingdom,  which  is 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy  ;  the  Church,  which  is  in 
essence  a  holy  communion,  all  express  the  social  end 
and  purpose  of  the  gospel. 

That  Christ  did  not  speak  directly  upon  public  life 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  some.  Yet  we  may  well 
consider  the  immediate  conditions  in  which  He  had  to 
work,  and  sec  that  His  world  purpose  would  have  been 
at  immense  risks  if  the  small,  fanatical  Jewish  popula 
tion  around  Him  had  made  immediate  application  of 
His  teaching  to  Israel  and  the  Roman  Empire.  All 
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through  His  short  three  years  of  ministry  we  see  the 
struggle  to  keep  free  from  an  immediate  political  and 
social  application  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  His 
wider  purpose.  When  His  work  was  near  its  end,  and 
the  seed  firmly  planted,  He  let  the  direct  claim  to 
Kingship  be  made,  and  died  on  a  Roman  cross.  But 
till  then  His  teaching  was  in  parable  and  symbol.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come.  For  a  direct  application 
would  have  inevitably  confined  the  Kingdom  to  a 
Jewish  interpretation,  and  have  produced  in  result  a 
violent  clashing  with  Roman  imperialism. 

Yet  no  candid  student  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  great  teachings  of  divine  fatherhood  and  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  must  realise  that  a  whole  body  of  religious 
principle  for  the  moral  guidance  of  human  association 
is  both  implicit  and  explicit  in  the  gospel. 

And  in  an  age  when  more  and  more  life  is  social, 
and  that  social  life  has  been  brought  to  confusion,  when 
the  divorce  of  any  profound  religious  motive  and  control 
from  the  play  of  social  and  political  forces  has  led  the 
Western  nations  to  unparalleled  massacres  one  of 
another,  and  when  some  eight  million  graves  of  the 
victims  of  our  wrathful  violence,  are  scattered  across 
Europe,  the  Christian  Church  must  speak  overtly  to  the 
public  life  as  well  as  to  the  private,  or  die. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  let  the  Church  die. 
All  the  values  it  expresses  in  life  would  be  freer  and 
more  fruitful.  For  in  their  conception,  this  institution 
men  call  the  Church,  holds  back  society  from  social 
progress  with  an  historic  drag  of  false  concepts.  More 
than  one  great  churchman  has  indicated  the  reactionary 
danger  that  lies  in  institutional  Christianity.  More 
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than  one  great  leader  of  men  has  pointed  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  enemy  of  progress  and  of 
liberation.  It  is  well  that  religious  people  should 
realise  at  least  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which 
progressive  people  look  at  organised  religion  as  a  foe 
to  social  progress,  and  the  concern  with  which  a  growing 
body  of  religious  men,  with  strong  social  sense,  regard 
that  attitude. 

If  our  thought  of  the  organic  expression  of  religion 
gave  rise  to  no  other  concept  than  that  of  an 
outward  and  visible  organisation,  an  external  power  to 
be  classed  with  other  associations  of  man,  the  obsequies 
of  the  Church  might  be  as  grateful  to  the  liberal  mind 
as  would  be  those  of  an  outworn  autocracy  or  any  other 
political  system  become  reactionary. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  always  a  dual 
notion,  a  double  concept  of  an  inward  and  of  an  outward 
activity.  Now  the  religious  community  is  primarily 
an  inward  and  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  souls  of  men. 
And,  as  I  shall  seek  to  show,  its  life  is  one  that  should 
run  in  and  through  the  inner  fibres  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  society,  and  that  cannot  be  confined  to  any  outward 
institution,  nor  yet  conceived  of  even,  as  belonging  to 
any  detached  compartment  of  thought  ;  is  one  in  which 
a  separated  outward  institution,  which  is  what  men 
mostly  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  Church,  has  a 
limiting  effect  which  arrests  progress. 

Yet  we  have  grown  so  used  to  the  idea  of  religion  as 
embodied  in  a  separated  organism  rather  than,  as  the 
Greek  thought  of  it,  as  integral  to  the  life  of  the 
community,  qua  community,  that  even  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  we  tend  at  times  to  think  and  act  as  though 
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some  things  in  corporate  and  public  life  had  no  part 
or  lot  in,  and  no  relation  to  our  corporate  religious  life  ; 
as  though  State  and  Church  were  indeed  separate,  and 
that  we  could  belong,  in  a  quite  separate  sense,  with 
differing  and  alien  moralities,  to  both. 

Public  life  seemingly  involves  so  many  compromises 
with  high  principle.  We  shall  have  to  explore  this 
question  of  compromise,  for  it  is  vital  to  our  problem. 
But  here  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  this  feeling  of 
dissonance  between  religion  and  politics  is  indeed,  and 
always  has  been,  a  heavy  weight  on  the  minds  of  many 
religious,  and  deeply  religious  men.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Holy  Experiment  in  Pennsylvania,  the  eighteenth 
century  Quakers  felt  this  so  acutely  that  they  were 
driven  to  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  all  participation 
in  government  and  in  public  affairs.  Quakerism  in  the 
American  colonies,  as  at  home,  faced  with  this  moral 
problem,  became  yet  another  example  of  Quietism  ; 
public  life,  as  far  as  the  religious  community  as  such 
was  concerned,  was  for  the  time,  simply  omitted. 

This  was  due  to  no  special  quality  of  Quakerism. 
Quietism  has  been  the  refuge  of  religious  souls  in  all  the 
ages.  What  drove  the  Quakers  into  intensive  culture 
of  their  own  spiritual  patch,  with  a  severance  from  the 
coarser  growths  of  the  wider  world,  drove  multitudes  in 
Catholic  history  into  the  conventual  life  ;  is  driving 
many  earnest  young  people  in  Central  Europe  to-day 
into  the  life  of  the  Settlement,  away  from  the  great, 
brutal  stream  of  common  society. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  as  essential  to 
meet  this  problem  of  the  religious  life,  this  claim  of  the 
soul  to  live  free  of  political  brutality,  as  to  meet  the 
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other  problem  of  the  full  application  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  whole  life  of  man. 

But  before  we  can  find  any  inclusive  answer  to  this 
double  need,  we  must  turn  back  for  a  while  and 
reconsider  some  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Ill 

Consider  here  a  saying  of  Bishop  Creighton's, 
quoted  by  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree  in  his  book,  Man's 
Relation  to  God—"  Relationships  founded  on  a  sense  of 
lasting  affection  are  the  sole  realities  of  life."  When 
we  begin  to  study  the  life  and  the  thought  of  Jesus 
we  seem  to  see  that  His  whole  message,  His  gospel,  is 
a  good  news  of  new  relationships.  The  negative, 
penalising  law  with  its  thou  shalt  not  this  and  thou 
shalt  not  that,  is  forgotten,  or  rather  transcended.  The 
whole  duty  of  life  is  summed  up  in  two  great  positive 
affirmations — affirmations  of  a  new  relationship  to  God, 
and  to  man.  Well  might  Paul  almost  shout  in  exulta 
tion  ;  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  did  not  show 
Himself  a  waverer  between  Yes  and  No.  But  it  was 
and  always  is  Yes  with  Him."1 

And  yet  the  love  of  God  with  the  whole  heart  and 
mind  and  understanding,  and  a  love  of  all  men,  great 
as  such  affirmations  are  as  a  setting  forth  of  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  are  not  enough.  They  are  not  premises 
of  man's  inner  life,  but  resultants  from  something  more 

1  2  Cor.  i.   19  (Weymouth  Translation). 
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fundamental.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  duty  where  there 
is  no  power  to  be  dutiful.  Love  springs  from  a  deeper 
source  than  duty.  Duty  is  consequent  on  love,  but  is 
not  its  source.  Many  great  teachers  through  all  the 
world's  history  have  taught  us  that  Life  is  Duty.  But 
Christ  steps  back,  and  as  the  Apostle  said,  there  is 
something  radiant  on  His  face.  For  He  has  seen  and 
reveals  to  men  the  very  nature  of  God.  And  it  is  just 
this  revelation  which  is  the  heart  of  Christianity,  and 
the  distinctive  note  in  Christian  thought.  This  nature 
of  God,  seen  and  embodied  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God, 
is  the  power  station  for  all  Christian  activism.  And  it 
is  more,  for  it  charges  the  heart  of  the  disciple  with 
active  good-will,  which  is  not  permissive  but  compelling. 

The  man  who  could,  following  Christ,  feel  himself  at 
all  times  and  in  all  things  filled  with  the  nature  of  God, 
would  inevitably,  like  Jesus,  see  life  as  a  new  activity, 
and  social  life  as  He  did,  as  a  Kingdom  of  Right  coming 
on  earth. 

Let  us  then  agree  with  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
"  that  we  should  test  everything  by  Christ's  conception 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God."1  What  does  this  imply 
for  the  social  life,  and  for  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the 
Kingdom  to  come  on  Earth  ?  Fatherhood  implies 
sonship,  and  both  alike  personality,  and  hence  relation 
ships  which  arise  between  persons  as  in  a  family. 
If  God  is  the  Father  of  men,  His  Fatherhood  is  the 
inner  root  of  the  social  relation.  All  social  relations 
spring  from,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
this  thought.  As  has  been  well  said :  "In  His 
(Christ's)  revelation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God 

1  J.  W.  Rowntree.     Man's  Relation  to  God,  p.  82. 
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and  of  man,  is  implicitly  contained  both  the  principles 
upon  which  a  righteous  human  society  must  be  con 
structed  and  the  power  by  which  the  obstacles  to  reform 
can  be  overcome." 

But  the  revelation  Christ  gave  to  men  was  not 
one  in  which  the  social  import  was  implicit  only.  The 
purpose  of  God  in  human  relationships  is  pictured  in 
clearness  in  the  insistent  thought  ot  the  Kingdom.  It 
is  important  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  this  concept 
of  the  righteous  Kingdom,  which,  whether  it  be  taken  to 
have  an  inward  and  spiritual,  or  an  outward  and  more 
concrete  significance,  or  to  have  both,  is,  in  any  case, 
a  concept  of  a  community — a  social  gospel. 

In  an  illuminating  chapter  in  T.  R  Glover's  Jesus 
in  the  Experience  of  Men,  the  substitution  of  Salvation 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Christian  thought  is  traced 
to  Greek  origins.1. 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  easily  comprehended 
by  the  Messianic  Jew,  conveyed  no  similar  conception 
to  the  Hellene.  Salvation  took  its  place.  "  The 
Greeks  and  the  Hellenised,"  says  Glover,  "  were 
entitled,  if  Christian  freedom  was  anything  at  all,  to 
choose  the  vocabulary  which  best  conveyed  to  them  the 
fulness  of  their  new  experience."  Greek  individualism 
needed  a  thought  which  was  more  directly  individual 
in  its  content  than  that  of  the  Kingdom.  "  What 
interested  the  Greek  was  not  the  restoration  of  a 
Kingdom  to  a  generalised  Israel,  or  anything  else  in  the 

1  cf.  Albricht  Ritschl,in  Das  Reich  Gottes  (article  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyclopaedic,  Vol.  XII),  "  While  the  Graeco-Roman  world  was 
entering  the  Church  nothing  exerted  so  little  influence  on  its  efforts 
for  the  moral  regeneration  of  men  as  the  aim  of  realising  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  had  conceived  it."  Quoted  by 
Prof.  Rauschenbusch  in  Christianising  the  Social  Order. 
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plural  and  the  abstract,  but  the  development  of  his  own 
soul,  mind  and  nature  to  the  utmost,  and  its  securing 
amid  all  the  changes  of  the  worlds  and  ages."1  Perhaps, 
and  we  shall  readily  agree  with  the  dictum  that  "  those 
who  to-day  revive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  sufficient 
ideal,  can  only  do  it  by  including  tacitly  the  Greek 
demand  for  individual  life  in  the  old  Hebrew  concep 
tion,  or  by  letting  go  something  that  the  Greeks  have 
gained  for  mankind/'2  But  it  would  be  a  strange 
assumption  that  what  primarily  interested  the  thinking 
Greek  better  expressed  the  mind  of  Christ  than  did 
Jesus  Himself,  and  I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  Glover's 
conviction  that  "  most  of  what  He  meant  to  convey 
was  included  in  the  term  '  salvation.'  '  Very  fine  and 
very  attractive  as  is  Dr.  Glover's  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  Christian  salvation,  even  to  the  point  that 
the  saved  man  "  is  found  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  ransom  of  the  world,  for  the  setting  free  of 
mankind  " — a  truly  social  and  Kingdom  aspect  of 
salvation — I  yet  think  that  the  substitution  of  Greek 
Salvation  for  Hebrew  Kingdom  in  Christian  thought  is 
to  lose  a  corporate  and  social  conception  essential  to 
the  gospel. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  push 
this  thought  too  far.  The  Kingdom  with  its  rich 
ethical  content  and  spiritual  suggestiveness  for  the 
Hebrew  mind,  profoundly  used  to  apocalyptic  and 
Messianic  expression  needed  doubtless  another  term 
when  translated  to  Greek  soil.  The  petty  city  kingdoms 
known  to  the  Greeks  had  small  resemblance  to  Zion 

1  T.  R.  Glover,  Jesus  in  the  Experience  of  Men,  p.  36-37. 
•  Ibid,  p.  37. 
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or  to  the  idealised  Jerusalem  of  the  Prophets.  And 
happily  Hellenic  Salvation  grafted  upon  a  Jewish 
stem  had  necessarily  a  deeper  moral  significance  than 
it  would  have  had  as  a  purely  Greek  concept.  Salvation 
did  carry  a  wider  social  meaning.  Yet  it  is  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  upon  the  Kingdom  that  the  Common 
Man  of  Europe  has  again  and  again  seen  the  vision  of 
that  new  social  life  that  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied. 
But  again  and  again  that  hope  has  been  crushed  and 
the  Reign  of  God,  as  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  "  has 
shared  the  experience  of  Jesus  Himself."  Its  history 
has  been  a  long  Via  Dolorosa.1 

It  is  perhaps  well  at  this  point  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  two  terms  of  differing  import  yet  subject  to  a 
very  common  confusion.  The  Christian  Kingdom  is 
not  the  Christian  Church. 

"Since  Augustine's  time,"  says  Dr.  Hort,  in  The 
Christian  Ecclesia,  "  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  Kingdom 
of  God,  of  which  we  read  so  often  in  the  Gospels,  has  been 
simply  identified  with  the  Christian  Ecclesia.  This  is 
a  not  unnatural  deduction  from  some  of  our  Lord's 
sayings  on  this  subject  taken  by  themselves  ;  but  it 
cannot,  I  think,  hold  its  ground  when  the  whole  range  of 
His  teaching  about  it  is  comprehensively  examined. 
We  may  speak  of  the  Ecclesia  as  the  visible  repre 
sentative  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  as  the  primary 
instrument  of  its  sway,  or  under  other  analogous  forms  of 
language.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  identifying  the 
one  with  the  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Ecclesia  whatever  is  said  in  the  Gospels  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

1  Cf.  Prof.  W.  Rauscbenbusch.  Christianising  the  Social  Order,  p. 
47.  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  first  and  the  most  essential 
dogma  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  also  the  lost  social  ideal  of 
Christendom.  No  man  is  a  Christian  in  the  full  sense  of  the  original 
discipleship  until  he  has  made  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  controlling 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  no  man  is  intellectually  prepared  to  under 
stand  Jesus  Christ  until  he  has  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 
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This  is.  I  think,  the  true  view  of  Christ's  teaching. 
The  Kingdom  is  the  larger,  more  fundamental  conception. 
It  is  "  the  righteous  human  society  "  set  forth  by 
Jesus  as  the  purpose  of  God  for  men,  explicitly  and  in 
parable  and  symbolic  and  apocalyptic  language.  The 
Church  is  the  Community  of  Christian  people  for  the 
propaganda  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  distinction  in  mind.  For 
the  Church  is  a  means,  and  not  the  only  means  for  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  Kingdom.  And  that 
men  despair  of,  or  deny  the  Church  in  its  present 
and  often  reactionary  form,  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  necessarily  lost  the  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Right,  of  the  righteous  human  society — 
Christ's  Kingdom  of  God.  The  opposite  is  not 
infrequently  the  case.  Indeed,  it  is  not  untrue  to  say 
that  what  many  multitudes  of  men  are  seeking  again 
to-day  is  a  Kingdom  rather  than  a  Church  form  of 
religion  ;  one  which,  as  D.  S.  Cairns  says,  "  will  invest 
the  common  secular  duties  of  life  with  sacredness  and 
grandeur,  which  will  bring  the  mighty  sanctions  of 
eternity  to  bear  upon  modern  industry,  and  the  home 
and  foreign  policy  of  nations,  which  will  compel  men  to 
feel  that  human  society  itself  is  a  sacred  thing,  that 
it  is  not  the  scaffolding,  but  the  living  rock  out  of  which 
God  is  Himself  building  His  City."1 


1  D.  S.  Cairns.     Christianity  in  tht  Modern  World,  p.  310. 
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IV 


If  this  direct  relationship  with  men's  social  life  and 
a  responsibility  for  and  necessary  interference  with 
that  life,  is  claimed  for  religion,  will  not  such  a  claim,  if 
admitted,  lead  to  a  materialising  of  the  Gospel  message  ? 

When  a  man  like  Hermann  Kutter,  of  the  Minster 
Church  at  Zurich,  tells  us  that: — "  God  seeks  the  well- 
being  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul.  Every  page  of 
the  Bible  attests  that  God  seeks  obedience  to  His 
commands  in  the  way  men  deal  with  the  laws  of  that 
physical  world  which  has  been  confided  to  them.  God 
cares  nothing  for  a  piety  which  lifts  its  hands  to  heaven, 
but  is  powerless  with  reference  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
poor  on  earth," — he  is  attacking,  with  some  fierceness, 
the  notion  that  matter  exists  for  the  purpose,  as  he  says, 
of  enabling  "  the  spirit  in  antagonism  with  it  to  conquer 
an  independent  position."1  This  supposed  antagonism 
between  spirit  and  matter  is  illustrated,  he  says,  in  the 
history  of  monasticism.  In  the  ancient  world  it 
brought  ruin.  "  Men  bled  under  this  domination  of 
the  spirit.  The  horrors  of  cruelty  marched  hand 
in  hand  with  the  most  refined  forms  of  civilisation." 
And  in  spite  of  Jesus,  the  Church  adopted  the  same 
separatist  thought,  enabling  Christians  to  work  for  a 
spiritual  salvation  whilst  mentally  separating  them 
selves  from,  and  largely  ignoring  the  vast  material  evils 
of  society.  But  this  he  holds  is  essentially  a  false  view. 
Hence  to  Kutter,  the  surging  social  movement  of  to-day, 

1  Hermann    Kutter.     Sie   Mussen. 
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in  its  determined  struggle  with  economic  wrong,  though 
called  materialistic  by  many  religious  people,  is  less  so 
in  the  ultimate  sense  than  a  Christianity  which  separates 
spirituality  from  matter,  whilst  by  no  means  neglecting 
to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earth  in  material  things  for 
the  comforting  of  Christians.  It  is  true,  says  Kuttei 
again,  that  "  man  has  to  run  an  independent  spiritual 
career  which  is  in  its  essence  as  different  from  material 
evolution  as  spirit  is  from  matter."  But  "  spiritual 
life  in  human  history  presents  an  irrational  appearance 
owing  to  the  attitude  (commonly  assumed)  of  spirit  to 
matter." 

This  attitude  is  not  that  of  Jesus.  This  separation 
and  antagonism  know  no  place  in  Him.  On  the 
contrary,  He  is  Himself  the  synthesis  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  Matter.  He  is  the  divine  life  entering  into  and 
controlling  matter  in  all  its  forms.  With  Christ  all 
material  things  take  on  another  aspect.  In  His  human 
life  He  expresses  in  the  simplest  way  a  relationship  to 
material  things,  human  in  its  enjoyment,  divine  in  its 
sympathy  and  mastery.  There  is  something  utterly 
antithetic  to  the  view  of  the  mediaeval  ascetic,  or  of  the 
puritan  pietist,  in  the  way  in  which  He  enters  heartily 
into  all  human  and  material  affairs.  This  bringing  into 
a  perfect  relationship  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
is  of  the  very  core  of  the  new  revelation  of  Christ,  and, 
as  the  German  thinker,  Rudolf  Steiner,  has  pointed  out 
in  a  forcible  way,  is  what  distinguishes  Christ's  religion 
from  all  others.1  For  it  was  not  His  words  of  life  and 

1  Rudolf  Steiner.  Spiritual  Science,  Christianity  and  the  Future 
of  Mankind.  "  Christ  appeared  in  the  world,  in  the  world  of 
visible  phenomena,  as  a  man  among  men.  It  is  this  which  con 
stitutes  the  difference  between  the  Christian  Gospel  and  the  Divine 
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acts  of  love  in  utter  correspondence,  that  made  the 
synthesis.  It  was  what  He  essentially  was,  the  Word 
made  Flesh,  and  dwelling  among  men  ;  the  Spirit  in 
close  embrace  with  material  life. 

All  the  great  teachers  of  eternal  wisdom,  have  sought 
to  free  themselves  and  mankind  from  the  dominance  of 
/Ats  life  by  an  effort  to  get  outside  it,  to  separate  spiritual 
and  material.  But  Christ  enters  right  in  and  possesses 
the  material,  so  making  it  possible  in  His  human  person 
for  men  to  realise  the  way  by  which  their  material 
selves  may  know  themselves  as  spiritual  beings. 

Hence  in  the  light  which  Christ  has  brought  to  men 
we  may  conceive  of  the  spiritual,  not  as  antagonistic 
to  the  material,  but  as  uniting  with  it,1  transfusing  and 
directing  it,  and  bringing  into  human  existence  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  spiritual  characteristic  of 
personality.  The  purpose  of  the  Spirit  to  penetrate 
and  transfuse  the  phenomenal  and  material  does  indeed 
lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man 
is  not  a  bare  theological  proposition  to  be  accepted 


Revelation  in  other  religions.  For  in  the  other  religions  all  spiritual 
wisdom  was  directed  to  something  outside  the  world  ;  but  now  in 
Jesus  Christ  something  came  into  the  world  which  had  to  be  grasped 
and  understood  as  an  actual  appearance  in  the  world  of  sense 
What  did  the  first  disciples  feel  as  the  ideal  of  their  wisdom  ?  It 
was  BO  longer  merely  to  understand  how  spirits  live  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  but  rather  how  the  Highest  Principle  was  able  to  appear  on 
earth  in  the  historic  personality  of  Jesus  Christ." 

1  Cf.  Amiel's  Journal,  p.  147:  "What  is  essential  and  original 
in  it  (Christianity)  is  the  practical  demonstration  that  human  and 
divine,  may  be  fused  into  one  divine  flame  ;  that  holiness  and  pity, 
justice  and  mercy,  may  meet  together  and  become  one,  in  man  and 
in  God." 

See  also  p.  84. 
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in  a  credal  scheme.  It  is  an  essential  conclusion  to 
be  reached  as  we  grasp  an  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and 
realise  its  emphatic  manifestation  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  the  implications  of  this  thought  of  divine  purpose 
are  of  first  importance  for  human  life.  The  spiritual 
life  is  to  be  realised  as  an  immediacy,  and  not  as  a 
beyondness  only  ;  a  vibrating,  directive  and  idealising 
life,  henceforth  transforming  material  things,  both 
personal  and  social,  and  dominating  and  redeeming 
the  whole  phenomenal  universe. 

In  a  similar  way  the  spiritual  community  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  something  antagonistic  to  the  material 
one.  At  all  points  its  function  is  to  seek  to  permeate 
and  give  direction  to  the  material  life1  ;  so  to  act  in 
the  social  community  of  man  as  to  effect  at  each  crisis 
a  turning  of  the  common  will  to  the  light  of  righteous 
ness,  peace,  fellowship  and  that  humanity  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Kingdom.  The  spiritual  community 
indeed  it  is  which  brings  to  society  that  true  equivalent 
of  personality  in  the  individual  life. 

The  Church  has  taken  up,  with  the  individualistic 
ideas  of  the  Reformation,  a  separatist  attitude  towards 
the  material  world.  But  this  is  not  real  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  The  Christians,  whatever  the  mental 
assumption  they  make  as  to  the  inherent  antagonism 
between  the  Church  and  the  World,  never  really  act 
on  this  principle  as  a  community,  as  a  church,  save 
among  a  few  small  groups  of  sectaries.  In  result  we 

1  Canon  Streeter.  The  Spirit,  chapter  x.  Christ,  the  Con 
structive  Revolutionary,  p.  371.  "The  characteristic  expression  of 
the  spirit  as  seen  in  His  (Christ's)  life  is  constructive  thought  and 
creative  effort.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  it  has  never  been  worked 
out.  Creator  Spiritus  is  no  modern  title,  but  it  answers  to  a  modern 
need." 
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live  on  a  dualistic  basis,  with  its  necessarily  corre 
sponding  dualistic  morality.  There  is  scarcely  a  Christian 
and  certainly  no  Christian  Church  but  carefully  lays 
up  material  treasures  upon  earth  ;  considers  the  material 
life  as  very  important,  and  acts  in  all  ways  the  same  as 
ordinarily  decent,  but  non -religious  people  would  do. 
Mark,  that  I  am  not  here  saying  that  it  is  wrong  so  to  do. 
But  I  am  saying  that  there  is  to  the  outside  world,  a 
sense  of  unreality  and  pretence  in  this  attempt  to 
maintain  a  supposed  separation  between  spiritual  and 
material,  to  regard  some  parts  of  life  as  within  and 
some  as  without  the  province  of  religious  concern.  Is 
it  not  time  we  had  done  with  this  unreal  dualism  ? 


It  is,  however,  relatively  easy  to  theorise  in  these 
matters,  but  we  cannot  usefully  attempt  to  reach  any 
clear  deduction  for  conduct  without  an  earnest  con 
sideration  of  the  experience  of  the  Church  through  the 
Christian  centuries.  History  is  written  for  our 
instruction. 

The  early  Church  was  a  series  of  very  small  voluntary 
group  associations  ;  little  collections  of  friends  drawn 
to  one  another  in  a  common  hope,  a  common  love,  and 
a  common  life.  Their  meetings  were  in  private  houses, 
their  ideas  upon  life  very  various.  What  held  them 
together  was  a  spirit  of  love  and  service,  and  a  simple 
faith  in  a  risen  Lord  proclaimed  to  them  with  the 
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burning  zeal  of  men  who  had  had  a  personal  experience, 
and  who  lived  in  the  light  of  a  personal    association 
with  the  Master  they  worshipped.      In  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  spiritual  antagonism  and  of  social  and  political 
tyranny  in  which  their  very  existence  both  as  individuals 
and  as  communities  was  ever  in  peril,  however  ardently 
they  might  look  to  the  coming  realisation  of  the  King 
dom  at  the  near  return  of  Christ,  actuality  kept  that 
conception   within   very   narrow   limits.     At    most   it 
worked  out  in  a  communal  fellowship  of  the  faithful. 
This  sense  of  brotherhood  would  be  strengthened  by 
the   persecutions   the   little   communities   underwent. 
It  was  a  time  of  planting,  of  bringing  in  a  convert  here, 
and    another   there.     And    whilst   these    were   bound 
together  in  a  deepening,  if  limited  fellowship,  yet  the 
immediate  problems  of  personal  life  and  conduct  which 
each  convert  had  separately  to  face  when  he  joined 
himself  to  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against  and  suffering 
persecution  to  the  death,  would  intensify  the  individual 
aspect  of  the  gospel  call.     High  individual  character 
and  a  strong  personal  relation  to  Christ  could  alone 
sustain  the  members  as  disciples  of  the  new  life,    and 
preserve   them   as   a   community   from   ruin.      Greek 
thought,  with  its  individualistic  emphasis  added,    as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  the  power  of  this  view. 

But  gradually,  as  time  passed,  and  persecution 
fructified  the  seed  of  the  Church,  more  possible  relation 
ships  with  the  powers  of  this  world  were  established, 
and  the  Christian  communities  gained  recognition 
and  protection.  Here  and  there  a  centurion  or  a 
Roman  civil  servant  joined  himself  to  the  new  faith. 
Legalisation  grew  apace.  Greek  thought  and  Roman 
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organisation   combined   in   helping  to  make  belief  of 
more  importance  than  conduct.1 

The  outward  Kingdom  did  not  come.  Christ  did 
not  return  in  outward  form,  but  Christianity  grew  in 
social  importance.  The  free  mystical  brotherhood 
became  the  institutional  Church.  Ecclesiasticism  and 
sacerdotalism  grew  powerful.  The  spirit  of  power  in 
fact  supplanted  the  spirit  of  fellowship  as  the  domina 
ting  influence,  and  the  Church  was  at  length  ready  to 
absorb,  or  be  absorbed  by,  the  Empire.2  The  time  had 
arrived  when,  according  to  Loisy,  the  Church  determined 
to  survive  and  to  conquer,  and  adapted  itself  to  the 
demands  of  the  time.  Under  Constantine  any  dis 
tinction  in  moral  ideas  between  Church  and  Empire 
is  nearly  lost  and  the  recognised  Church  and  the 
imperial  Power  have  henceforth  one  public  morality. 
The  Church  determined  that  morality  and  the  Emperor 
enforced  it.  '  The  imperial  soul  of  the  Caesars  passed 
into  Catholicism,"  says  Quinet.3  For  "long  before 
being  converted  to  Christianity,  the  Emperors  of  the 
Lower  Empire  had  recognised  the  profit  that  despotism 
could  draw  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  why 
Constantine,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  or  was 

1  Cf.  Edwin  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888  :  The  Influence  of 
Greek  ideas  and  usages  upon  the  Christian  Church.  "  The  change  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  conduct  to  belief  is  coincident  with  the 
transference  of  Christianity  from  a  Semitic  to  a  Greek  soil." 

a  Adolf  Harnack.  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  p.  252.  "  If  we 
assert,  and  mean  the  assertion  to  hold  good  even  of  the  present  time, 
that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  old  Roman  Empire  consecrated  by  the 
Gospel,  that  is  no  mere  clever  remark,  but  the  recognition  of  the 
true  state  of  the  matter  historically,  and  the  most  appropriate  and 
fruitful  way  of  describing  the  character  of  this  Church.  It  still 
governs  the  nations  ;  its  Popes  rule  like  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Peter  and  Paul  have  taken  the  place  of  Romulus  and  Remus." 

I  Edgar  Quinet.     La  Revolution  rtligieuse  du  dix  neuvieme  Siede, 
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baptised,  was  already  a  zealot  for  this  new  instrument 
of  domination.  He  had  discovered  the  Church  by  its 
political  side." 

If  one  believes,  as  I  do  profoundly,  that  Christ 
symbolises  for  men  the  unity  of  life,  the  synthesis,  as 
I  have  called  it,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the 
Word  made  Flesh,  the  incarnation  of  the  perfect  life 
of  God  in  the  world  of  material  things,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  that  second  great  incarnation,  the  appearance 
of  the  spiritual  Bride  of  Christ  in  the  material  form  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ? 

In  a  critical  analysis  of  the  relations  of  Rome  and 
the  French  Republic,  Anatole  France  has  written  that 
"  the  Church  is  a  power  both  spiritual  and  temporal."1 
claiming  to  be  invested  with  "  civil  and  political 
authority  over  all  the  Earth."  And  from  the  days  of 
Constantine  to  those  of  the  present  Pontiff,  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  never  budged  from  this  claim.  A  graphic 
picture  is  drawn  by  Merle  d'Aubigny  in  his  great 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation,  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  V 
as  Emperor  by  the  Pope  Clement  VII.  Presenting  the 
imperial  deacon  (for  the  Emperor-elect  had  been 
first  made  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's  and  robed  in  sacerdotal 
garments)  with  a  naked  sword,  the  Pope  exclaimed — 
"  make  use  of  it  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith."  And,  placing  the  golden  crown 
upon  his  head,  added  : 

"  Charles,    Emperor   invincible,    receive    this    crown 
which  we  place  on  your  head,  as  a  sign  to  all  the  earth 
of  the   authority  that   is   conferred   upon   you     . 
The  two  princes  now  took  their  seats  under  the  same 

1  Anatole  France.     L'Eglise  et  la 
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canopy,  but  on  thrones  of  unequal  height,  the  Emperor's 
being  half  a  foot  lower  than  the  Pontiffs',  and  the 
Cardinal  Deacon  proclaimed  to  the  people  '  The  invinci 
ble  emperor,  defender  of  the  faith.'  .  .  .  Thus 
was  proclaimed  anew  the  close  union  of  politics  with 
religion.  The  mighty  Emperor,  transformed  to  a  Roman 
deacon  and  humbly  serving  mass  as  a  Canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  had  typified  and  declared  the  indissoluble  union 
of  the  Roman  Church  with  the  State." 

It  is  useful  to  have  this  picture  before  us,  for 
although  the  forms  may  have  changed,  the  intention 
remains  the  same.  As  expressed  in  the  great  Roman 
Communion  the  Church  stands  to-day  for  the  same 
claim  of  universal  sovereignty,  for  a  complete  unity 
of  spiritual  and  material  things.  Semper  eadem.  That 
is  why  Rome  is  politically  formidable,  and  also  so 
dangerous  to  human  freedom  Those  have  small 
knowledge  of  history  who  think  that  any  passing  events, 
any  astonishing  set-backs,  have  broken  or  will  break 
that  power.  Semper  eadem.  For  Rome  sees  herself 
rooted  in  a  great  principle,  and  principles  are  not 
shattered  by  the  storms  and  wrecks  of  time. 

The  principle  is  a  sound  and  true  one.  The 
spiritual  and  the  material  are  not  discrete,  but  parts  of 
one  life.  They  are  all  expressions  of  the  life  of  God. 
All  things,  material  at  one  end,  spiritual  at  the  other, 
were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  principle. 
The  fault  is  in  man's  interpretation  of  the  nature  of 
God.  The  nature  of  God,  that  supreme  thing  the 
Divine  Man  lived  to  reveal  !  Behind  that  which  the 
Roman,  and  not  alone  the  Roman,  but  all  the  churches 
teach  and  practice  and  revere,  lies  that  pagan  thing 
which  comes  from  old  Rome,  the  worship  and  the  lust 
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of  Power.1  And  herein  the  distinctions  between 
heathen  conceptions  of  God  and  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  former  give  us  Power-Gods,  Christ  shows 
us  a  Father  of  Love.  The  former  make  an  application  to 
life  after  their  kind,  Christ  makes  a  quite  other.  The 
Church  may  claim  an  universal  authority,  but  what  is 
the  dynamic  of  that  authority  ?  In  what  spirit  and 
for  what  end  does  the  spiritual  community  penetrate 
the  civil  and  political  and  social  life  of  society  ? 

And  this  question  is  of  immense  importance.  For 
the  call  for  a  spiritual  authority  in  public  life  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  great.  "  The  social  ethics  of 
Christianity,"  says  one  review,  "  offer  a  standard  of 
judgment  upon  institutions,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
apply  it.  For  either  membership  and  priesthood  of 
a  Christian  Church  are  an  obligation  to  a  certain  rule 
of  life,  or  else  Christianity  is  a  dead  system,  without 
meaning  for  the  times  in  which  we  live."3 

This  has  been  the  sense  of  multitudes  through  history. 
But  alas,  the  authority  the  Church  has  sought,  has  been 
the  authority  of  the  pagan  world,  the  wielding  of  power, 
the  force  beloved  by  those  whom  Christ  called,  with  mild 
sarcasm,  the  Gentile  benefactors  who  exercise  lordship. 
And  hence  the  City  of  God  has  been  captive,  and  is  still 
captive  to  the  prince  of  this  world,  Power.  We  shall 
consider  shortly  the  surging  of  God's  Common  Man 
through  all  the  Christian  era  against  this  misuse  of 
authority  by  the  Church  in  the  public  life  of  humanity. 

1  "  L'Europe  par  son  admiration  ou  sa  complaisance  pour  la 
force  dechainee,  a  montre  clairdment  4  tous  les  yeux,  qu'elle  est 
restee  plus  barbare  qu'on  ne  1'imaginait.  II  y  a  encore  du  Vandale 
chez  elle." — Edgar  Quinet.  La  Revolution  rtligieuse  du  dix  neuviime 
Siicle,  p.  55. 

a  The  Nation,  June  i8th,  1921.  p.  425. 
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VI 


But  before  turning  to  the  efforts  from  age  to  age  of 
the  non-conforming  groups  of  simple  people,  whose 
ingenuousness  and  lack  of  all  casuistry  prevented  a 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  dual  morality,  but  whose  very 
simplicity  of  vision  equally  opposed  itself  to  the  moral 
practice  of  worldly  authority,  we  must  enter  more 
closely  into  an  examination,  first  of  Catholic,  then  of 
Protestant  policy. 

Catholic  policy  starts  with  the  assumption  of  the 
Supreme  Church.  To  the  Catholic  statesman  there  is, 
and  can  be,  no  question  outside  the  province  of  the 
Church.  A  French  minister  in  the  Senate  at  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  in  conversation  with  the  Senator 
Chesnelong,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of 
the  Catholic  party,  suggested  that  religion  was  a  personal 
concern.  To  which  Chesnelong,  rising  to  his  full  height, 
replied  emphatically — "  No,  never !  The  Catholic 
religion  a  personal  concern  !  No,  indeed  !  A  social 
concern,  and  one  of  authority  !  " 

There  we  have  the  whole  embodiment  of  spiritual 
imperialism  and  the  whole  meaning,  inter  alia,  of  the 
struggle  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Roman 
Church.  For  Catholic  policy  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
in  opposition  to  those  ideals  of  human  freedom, 
imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  yet  emphatically  expressed 
in  the  great  effort  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
continued  by  the  Republic. 
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The  Concordat  was  the  Napoleonic  parallel  ot 
Constantine's  agreement  with  the  Church,  for  both 
alike  designed  to  use  the  Church  for  the  ends  of 
imperial  power.  But  agreements  of  the  kind  are  ill 
suited  to  revolutionary  movements  and  republican 
governments,  when  these  stand  for  any  form  of 
liberation. 

In  Chesnelong's  retort  we  have,  too,  an  explanation 
of  the  close  association  of  the  Second  Empire  and  of  the 
Church.  Whatever  the  occasional  liberalism  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  imperial  regime  represented  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  political  reaction  towards  authority.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  true  Catholic  in  the  Roman  sense, 
could  be  a  conscientious  objector  to  anything  that  the 
Roman  Curia  approved.  For  personal  freedom  of 
mind,  and  a  spiritual  imperialism,  are  contradictions  in 
terms.  Hence  Roman  policy  has  ever  been  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  mental  freedom  at  its  roots.  This 
carries  the  problem  at  once  into  the  realm  of  education 
and  we  can  without  difficulty  understand  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  school  and  through 
the  school  of  the  mind  of  France  and  of  the  Catholic 
world.  And  this  is  no  phenomenon  of  French  politics 
only.  The  same  is  true  wherever  Rome  has  mastery. 
That  modern  educationalist  and  also  determined  enemy 
of  clericalism  and  of  ultramontane  conceptions  of  the 
inner  and  of  the  outer  life,  Francisco  Ferrer,  when 
brought  to  his  death  by  that  strange  but  not  rare 
combination  of  priestly  and  military  antipathy  and  shot 
in  Montjuich  prison,  fell  with  the  appropriate  cry  of 
"  Viva  la  Escuela  Moderna  !  "  For  the  modern  school, 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  liberation  from  authority,  is 
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that  which  Rome  cannot  admit  at  any  price.  Imperial 
ism  can  never  accept  a  unity  of  spiritual  and  material 
life  and  a  world  of  ideas  expressed  in  activities,  which 
are  not  of  authority.  For  imperialism  is  expressed  in 
an  institution,  and  all  institutions  preserve  themselves 
by  a  crystallisation  of  ideas  developing  authority. 
Catholic  law  was  an  early  development  under  the  first 
Christian  Emperors  designed  to  effect  in  authoritative 
terms  the  security  of  the  Church;  and  Catholic  law 
covered  the  whole  of  life.  Power  may  be  taken  from 
the  Church  by  modern  States,  but  the  claim  remains 
intact.  The  history  of  Europe  witnesses  up  to  the 
Reformation,  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  till  to-day, 
to  the  results  of  that  claim,  where  it  is  admitted  and 
works  in  a  milieu  more  or  less  unchallenged.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  grasp,  in  face  of  this  claim,  the  determina 
tion  of  liberal  French  Republicans  of  the  type  of 
Waldeck  Rousseau  and  Emile  Combes  to  break  the 
power  exercised  by  the  unauthorised  Congregations  in 
the  French  Schools.  Hence  the  famous  Loi  sur  les 
associations  of  July  ist,  1901. 

There  is  an  element  however  belonging  to  this 
sacerdotal  imperialism  which  is  not  without  import  for 
the  modern  world.  However  we  oppose  the  destructive 
relationship  of  the  Christian  Church  with  Roman 
Imperialism,  we  must  recognise  in  this  amalgam  a 
capacity  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  human  com 
munity,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  unity  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  material,  which  Protestantism  has,  for  certain 
cogent  historic  reasons,  lost  sight  of.  Protestantism 
in  social,  civil.and  political  problems  has  been  dominated 
by  nationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  individualism 
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on  the  other.  In  seeking  to  free  themselves  from  the 
imperialism  of  the  Latin  Church  the  Protestant  com 
munities  lost  the  sense  of  universality.  In  seeking  to 
free  the  human  mind  from  the  weight  of  a  common 
crystallisation  of  dogmatic  thought,  and  to  bring  the 
individual  soul  into  a  personal,  free,  direct  relationship 
with  God,  the  Reformed  Churches  tended,  especially 
in  the  later  nineteenth  century  era  of  the  evangelical 
movement,  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  corporate  nature  of  Catholic  Church,  or  of  Christian 
Kingdom.  Protestant  writing,  even  now,  too  often 
suggests  a  conception  of  the  community  which  is  little 
more  than  a  conception  of  a  crowd  of  friendly,  but 
entirely  separate  individuals. 

As  between  the  Catholic  and  Latin  races  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  that  are  steeped  in  Protestant 
individualism  on  the  other,  no  distinction  in  thought 
is  more  divisive  than  this  one.  The  one  group  reasons 
too  readily  in  all  things  from  the  social  order,  from  the 
political  or  the  religious  community  outward  to  the 
individual.  The  other  knows  no  community  which  does 
not  remain  essentially  a  collection  of  individuals.1  The 
one  recognises  a  principle  of  equality  which  shows 
itself  in  all  relations  of  life,  but  cannot  understand 
freedom,  in  the  full  individual  sense.  The  other  knows 
freedom,  personal  freedom,  to  be  a  spiritual  and 
political  mainspring,  but  tolerates  an  inherent  feudalism 
which  no  true  conception  of  the  free  community,  as  the 
Catholic  understands  community,  could  allow.  Were  it 
not  that  Catholicism,  by  being  embodied  in  an  exclusive 

1  Cf.  Micklem    and    Morgan.      Christ    and    Casar.     Chapter   vi. 
The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  and  elsewhere. 
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ecclesiastical  and  imperial  institution,  is  still  necessarily 
separatist,  and  cannot  reach  to  the  full  height  and 
breadth  and  length  of  the  Christian  Kingdom,  the 
Catholic  contribution  to  the  civil  and  religious  life  of 
mankind  would,  in  this  matter,  be  of  great  importance, 
since  a  right  understanding  of  community  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  new  order.  For  the  meaning  of  community 
is  not  an  outward  arrangement  as  between  complete 
and  separate  beings,  but  relates  to  an  inward  world 
in  which  all  that  is  truly  reality  has  its  meaning. 
"  Community,"  says  Krause,  "  is  everywhere  present 
whenever  the  inner  manifestations  of  the  life  of  beings 
meet,  mutually  influence,  and  limit  each  other." 
Essentially  community  is  the  union  on  a  higher  plane 
of  this  life  of  beings.  A  society  of  beings  incarnate  in 
the  world  of  matter  (which  is  but  a  part  of  being) 
without  this  sense  of  inward  merging  in  a  common 
higher  life  of  the  spirit,  is  no  real  community  but 
remains  a  crowd. 


VII 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Reformation  that, 
radical  though  it  was  in  its  rejection  of  much  of  the 
theology,  the  ecclesiasticism,  the  superstitions  and 
accretions  that  had  gathered  round,  and  obtained  a 
strangle-hold  upon  the  Church,  nevertheless  it  was 
but  a  partial  reformation.  The  struggle  of  the  six 
teenth  century  was  a  splendid  effort  for  the  freedom  of 
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human  thought,  and  effected  a  mental  liberation  from 
which  mankind  still  profits  and  will  ever  profit.  But 
it  was  radical  only  in  respect  to  some  aspects  of 
life,  and  conservative  and  unreforming  in  respect  to 
others. 

For  the  great  struggle  of  Germany  with  Rome, 
papal  and  imperial,  was  one  in  which  the  need  was  a 
need  for  freedom  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres 
as  well  as  in  the  more  specifically  religious.  The 
correspondence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
between  Martin  Mayer,  Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  and  the  Cardinal  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who 
afterwards  became  Pope  Pius  II,  dealing  with  Roman 
exactions  and  the  conditions  of  the  Germany  of  that 
day,  forcibly  illustrates  the  strength  of  this  need.  "  Our 
country,"  writes  Mayer,  "  is  sunk  in  poverty,  a  servile 
and  tribute-paying  land,  and,  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
has  for  long  years  been  bewailing  its  misery  and  indigence. 
Our  rulers  however,  have  at  length  awakened  from  their 
sleep,  and  have  begun  to  ponder  how  they  can  oppose 
this  evil ;  aye,  and  they  have  resolved  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  regain  their  old  freedom,  and  the  Roman 
Curia  will  suffer  not  a  little  if  its  princes  carry  out 
what  they  have  in  their  minds." 

Sylvius  retorts  that  Germany  is  full  of  merchants, 
and  where  merchants  are  there  is  always  great  wealth. 
Moreover  he  points  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
Rhinelands,  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  the  silver  cups  of 
the  German  inns,  the  golden  bridles  sported  by  the 
knights,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  German  churches  ; 
all  of  which,  he  holds,  go  to  prove  the  capacity  of 
Germany  to  meet  lavishly  the  Pontifical  demands. 
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If  we  may  accept  the  judgment  of  Kautsky  T  both 
contentions  were  true.  The  poverty  and  the  wealth 
did  both  abound,  and  reflected  thereby  the  great 
antagonism  of  the  time.  The  rich  were  rich,  and  the 
poor  were  poor,  and  there  was  a  deep  antagonism  of 
interests.  The  people  suffered  under  a  twofold  tyranny, 
social  and  ecclesiastical.  The  Reformation  is  the  history 
of  the  success  with  which  the  latter  of  these  was  faced 
and  broken.  It  is  also  the  history  of  the  failure  of  the 
Common  Man  to  break  the  social  tyranny  which  bound 
him,  and  to  establish  that  kingdom  of  social  righteous 
ness  and  brotherly  love  which  the  heart  of  the 
proletarian  cherished  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

When  we  think  of  Luther  and  the  great  Reformers, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  stand  as  the  repre 
sentative  figures  in  a  part  of  the  struggle  only.  They 
belong  to  the  successful  party  in  revolt.  The  deep, 
underlying  tragedy  of  the  Reformation  era  does  not 
show  in  their  history  ;  that  tragedy  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  Protestantism  and  which  has  resulted  in  its 
influence  in  social  ethics  being  small  and  in  modern 
politics  a  negligible  quantity.  The  divergence  of  the 
streams  in  Reformation  history  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  any  study  of  the  evolution  of  Christian 
politics.  Lutheranism,  the  modern  German  Church, 
and  Protestantism  generally  were  the  successful 
products  of  the  one  stream ;  Anabaptism  was  the 
unsuccessful  product  of  the  other. 

It   is   to   be   noted    that    whilst   that   proletarian 

1  Karl  Kaut>ky.  Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  the  time  oj 
the  Reformation. 
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movement  of  the  people,  known  under  the  generic  term  of 
Anabaptism,  was  at  once  a  combined  social,  political 
and  religious  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Kingdom,  and  expressed  itself  as  such  and 
acted  at  all  times  as  such,  the  other  and  successful 
stream  proclaimed  itself  free  from  any  but  spiritual 
purposes  in  intent,  yet  became  the  powerful  support  of 
a  Church  more  rooted  in  State  force  and  more  closely 
identified  with  the  political  and  social  purposes  of  a 
governing  class  than  any  other  in  Europe.  There  is 
something  pathetic  to  say  the  least  in  d'Aubigny's 
notion  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Reformers  had  "  nothing 
to  do  with  the  world  and  with  politics."  It  may  well 
have  been  the  theory  of  the  first  Reformers,  that  "  if 
there  is  any  doctrine  which  distinguishes  Christianity 
from  every  other  religion,  it  is  its  spirituality,"  meaning 
thereby  a  gospel  that  does  not  touch  the  material 
affairs  of  men.  But  events  soon  showed  that  this  led 
to  a  tacit,  and  even  a  ready  association  with  the  social 
and  political  needs  of  the  governing  classes  that 
supported  the  revolt  against  Rome,  and  then,  as  the 
struggle  for  a  wider  liberation  developed,  to  a  steady 
support  of  social  and  political  reaction. 

The  indomitable  courage  of  Luther  and  the  spiritual 
force  of  Calvin,  those  masterful  men  of  the  Reformation, 
gave  them  the  power  to  do  the  great  work  for  mankind 
that  it  was  theirs  to  do.  But  the  freedom  they  gave 
men  was  but  a  limited  and  partial  one.  The  social  and 
political  life  of  man  inspired  them  with  no  ardent 
passion  for  rebirth  such  as  they  felt  in  the  sphere  of 
religion,  expressed  in  theology,  in  the  Church,  in  the 
more  purely  spiritual  relationship  of  the  individual 
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man  to  God.  Destroying  the  imperial  and  universal 
conception  of  Roman  domination,  and  having  no 
comprehension  of  the  spiritual  community  which, 
touching  all  life,  is  yet  free,  Luther  gave  to  Europe  the 
State-Church,  and  Calvin,  something  even  less  free, 
the  Church-State. 

Calvin's  conception  of  the  true  Christian  community 
was  one  of  the  closest  of  theocratic  systems.  In 
company  with  Farel,  he  drew  up  a  condensed  statement 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  twenty-one  articles,  which  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  were  summoned  as  citizens,  in  parties 
of  ten,  "  to  profess  and  swear  to  as  the  confession  of 
their  faith."  This  basis  accepted,  the  rule  of  the 
ministers  naturally  followed.  Religious  education  in 
the  Reformed  doctrine  became  compulsory  And  the 
ministers  sought  to  regulate  not  only  the  morals,  but 
even  the  dress  of  the  citizens.  Withal  they  claimed  an 
absolute  freedom  from  civil  control  in  every  matter 
said  to  be  spiritual.  An  explosion  presently  followed, 
and  Calvin  and  the  Reformed  ministers  were  for  a  time 
expelled.  Calvin,  however,  continued  a  large  corre 
spondence  with  his  friends  in  Geneva,  and  within  a  year 
or  two  he  was  brought  back  by  the  penitent  city  and 
thereafter  ruled  with  a  firm  hand  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Calvin's  Church  State  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  how  a  wrong  conjunction  of  politics  and  religion  may 
quite  easily  prove  inimical  to  freedom.  It  is  also  an 
illustration  of  how  the  Reformation,  failing  to  seek  a 
liberation  of  the  whole  life,  was  constrained  towards  a 
mental  and  social  tyranny  in  the  defence  of  the  lesser 
measure  of  freedom  it  sought,  a  not  uncommon  occurence 
in  human  affairs. 
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It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  trace  here  in  any 
detail  the  causes  of  this  trend  of  Reformation  history. 
Luther's  work  synchronised  with  the  nationalistic 
revolt  of  the  European  princes  and  peoples  against 
the  Empire,  and  lent  to  the  neo-nationalism  of  the 
German  States  an  element  of  spiritual  passion  and 
enthusiasm.  The  political  revolution  of  the  age  took 
on  the  colour  of  a  crusade  for  the  true  religion.  And  for 
multitudes  of  men  this  undoubtedly  it  was. 

But  it  was  more.  For  the  age  was  an  era  of  nascent 
individualism.  And  Luther's  great  doctrine  of  justi 
fication  by  faith  was  a  strengthening  force,  emphasising 
this  individualism.  Men  felt  again  their  direct 
personal  relationship  with  God.  No  longer  was  salva 
tion  of  the  Church  and  of  the  mercenary  bargains  of 
an  effete  sacerdotalism.  It  lay  now  in  a  personal 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  personal  act  of  surrender  to 
Christ.  Declaring  himself  "  a  submissive  and  obedient 
son  of  the  Holy  Christian  Church,"  Luther,  as  early  as 
his  appearance  before  the  Legate  at  Augsburg,  was 
constrained  to  say  that  on  this  question  of  personal 
faith  he  put  the  Church  aside.  "  With  regard  to  it  I 
am  neither  able  nor  willing  to  yield,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  never  shall."1  It  was  this  substitution  of  a 
personal  faith  for  a  church  system  that  set  Germany 
spiritually  free,  and  awoke  a  spirit  of  constructive 
liberty  whose  work  is  not  yet  done. 

Is  not  yet  done,  for  in  the  sixteenth  century  a 
liberation  of  life  in  a  very  limited  sense  was  alone 
possible.  Looking  back  on  the  history  of  that  age  we 

1  J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigny.      Histoiredela  Rtformation  du  Seizitme 
Siicle.     Vol.  I,  Book  IV,  Chapter  vi. 
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can  see  the  shaping  of  forces  which  would  later  give 
rise  to  quite  new  and  revolutionary  conditions  of  social 
life.  But  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  any  such 
drastic  changes,  or  for  conceptions  of  the  whole  life  in 
terms  of  a  Christian  kingdom.  Those  who  conceived 
of  such  a  change,  the  prophetic  men  who  announced 
the  reality  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  immediate  realisa 
tion  on  earth,  secured  the  recompense  of  all  such 
uncomfortable  and  disturbing  personalities.  And  the 
movement  they  engendered  roused  against  them  all  the 
forces  of  law  and  privilege  in  Church  and  State.  Like 
all  such  people  opposition  made  many  extremists,  and 
in  some  cases  a  real  danger  to  society.  But  essentially 
their  witness  was  true  They  stood  for  a  conception 
of  Christ's  teaching  which  embraced  the  whole  life 
of  man  And  if  they  "  failed  to  behold  the  fruit  of  their 
spiritual  travail,"  and  to  bring  that  liberation  which 
Luther,  in  his  special  direction,  brought  in  his  day, 
they  yet  gave  to  men  ideas  which  would  in  time,  like 
the  more  deeply  planted  seeds,  come  to  a  late  and  strong 
fruition. 

Essentially  Anabaptism  was  a  sixteenth  century 
attempt  to  make  complete  application  in  social  life 
of  the  thought  of  the  Light  of  Christ  in  all  men.  As  a 
consequence,  "  Anabaptism  sought  the  regeneration 
of  this  world,  not  only  in  one  sphere,  but  in  all."1  "  We 
may  regard  Anabaptism  as  the  culminating  effort  of 
mediaeval  Christian  communism."2  But  it  lived  in  an 
age  of  violent  forces  and  very  soon  showed  two  opposing 
tendencies.  The  one  made  an  absolutist  application 

1  E.  Belfort  Bax.     Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptists. 
*  Richard  Heath.     Anabaptism. 
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of  its  doctrine  to  all  humanity,  and,  practising  an  entire 
non-resistance,  was  submerged  in  the  hatred  of  the 
ruling  classes,  and  in  the  growth  and  ultimate  ruin  of 
the  other  and  larger,  more  aggressive  movement,  which 
answered  violence  with  violence,  and  which  was 
finally  defeated  in  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  cruel 
of  class  wars. 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  a  doctrine  that  was  universal 
in  its  content  that  it  was  narrowed  down  by  the  pressure 
of  human  cruelty  till  it  became  applicable  only  to  a 
spiritual  remnant,  a  city  of  the  saints  ;  and,  from  a 
constructive  idealism  for  the  life  of  all  God's  children 
in  the  hands  of  prophetic  men  like  Hans  Denck, 
Balthaser  Hiibmaier,  Thomas  Miinzer,  and  the  Zuickau 
Prophets,  fell  to  the  fanatical  level  of  a  destructive 
separatism  in  the  terrible  history  of  the  Miinster 
theocracy.  But  if  any  are  disposed  to  speak  evil  of  the 
strange  figures  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  a  social 
fanaticism  which  culminated  in  the  drama  of  Miinster, 
let  them  first  study  and  consider  the  history  of  the 
poor  in  that  age,  and  especially  of  the  peasants,  and 
their  treatment  by  those  who  controlled  the  Christian 
State  and  the  State  Church,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
by  bishop  and  prince  alike  when  they  gained  the 
mastery  over  any  social-religious  uprising. 

Lutherism,  on  the  one  hand,  Anabaptism  on  the 
other,  both  illustrate  the  failure  of  the  Reformation 
era  to  reach  to  any  full  unity  exemplifying  the  Christian 
Kingdom.  Both  made  the  effort  from  differing  social 
standpoints  to  link  religion  and  public  life.  Both  failed 
because  of  an  innate  separateness  of  thought.  The 
Reformers  conceived  of  religion  as  a  spirituality,  but 
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could  not  make  the  separation  of  life  in  fact,  and  so 
their  spiritual  religion  became  but  the  annex  of  a  social 
class.  The  Proletarian,  labelled  in  indiscriminate 
scorn  as  Anabaptist,  had  a  truer  idea,  but,  in  face  of  the 
furious  struggle  his  revolutionary  doctrine  produced, 
also  became  separatist,  and  conceived  of  the  Church 
as  a  theocracy  of  segregated  saints.  All  the  powers  of 
mediaeval  tyranny  were  against  him,  and  his  effort 
was  crushed  in  an  ocean  of  blood,  which  all  society  and 
even  Luther  approved,  or  at  least  condoned,  as  a 
regrettable  necessity. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformation  meant  the  triumph  of  a  form  of  religion 
not  only  spiritually  individualistic,  but  in  political 
and  economic  life  one  that  played  into  the  hands  of 
a  class  that  desired  simply  a  moral  freedom  from  the 
Church  in  these  spheres.  "  The  abdication  by  the 
Christian  Churches  of  one  whole  department  of  life, 
that  of  social  and  political  conduct,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
powers  of  this  world  and  of  them  alone,  is,"  says  Mr. 
Tawney,  very  truly,  "  one  of  the  capital  revolutions 
through  which  the  human  spirit  has  passed."1 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  to  serve  this 
abdication  and  to  liberate  Northern  Europe  for  an  era 
of  growing  ruthlessness  in  industrial  and  military 
development  and  tyranny,  an  era  which  has  not  yet 
seemingly  run  its  full  course.2 

1  R.  H.  Tawney.     The  Acquisitive  Society,  p.  231. 

*  Cf.  R.  H.  Tawney.  The  Acquisitive  Society,  p.  227.  "  During 
the  last  two  centuries  Europe,  and  particularly  industrial  Europe, 
has  seen  the  development  of  a  Society  in  which  what  is  called 
personal  religion  continues  to  be  taught  as  the  rule  of  individual 
conduct,  but  in  which  the  very  conception  of  religion  as  the  inspira 
tion  and  standard  of  social  life  and  corporate  effort  has  been  for 
gotten." 
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The  human  mind  in  action  is  full  of  contradictions, 
It  was  Protestant  England  with  its  strong  individualism 
in  religious  thought,  that  saw  no  moral  wrong  in  such 
brutal  Acts  of  Parliament  as  the  law  of  Parochial 
Settlement  of  1662,  a  law  which  bound  down  the 
agricultural  labourer  as  a  serf  within  his  own  parish.1 
It  was  Protestant  England  that  allowed  an  uncontrolled 
working  of  the  common  people  in  factory  and  mine  that 
disgraces  the  earlier  period  of  English  industrialism. 
And  it  was  Protestant  Germany  that  culminated  in  a 
military  tyranny.  Freedom  in  the  Protestant  world 
has  too  often  meant  freedom  for  certain  individuals 
and  a  social  tyranny  unrestrained  by  the  admission  of 
religion  as  a  factor  having  rightful  place,  in  the  deter 
mination  of  economic  or  political  policy.  Religious 
individualism  in  its  denial  of  the  association  of 
politics  and  religion  cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  becom 
ing  party  to  an  irreligious  politics.  The  lessons  of  history 
are  plain  for  all  to  see. 

It  is  against  this  condition  of  things,  this  divorce 
of  the  corporate  religious  ethic  and  the  politico-social 
practice  that  the  European  proletarian  is  in  world-wide 
revolt.  There  will  be  no  wide  return  of  the  peoples  to 
the  Churches  which  have  grown  into  an  acceptance  of 
such  a  divorce.  For  there  is  everywhere  the  sense 
that  these  have  no  full  redemptive  message  for  the 
common  life  of  man. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  spiritual  community  which 
conceives  of  the  functions  of  life  in  departmental  terms. 
Community  life  is  a  unity,  and  either  the  fellowship  of 

1  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,  p.  433. 
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Christ  enters  whole-heartedly  into  that  life,  or  it  has  no 
part  therein.  If  we  turn  to  modern  Germany,  more 
and  more  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  the  Church  has  drifted 
faraway  from  the  Spiritual  Community  which  presents 
such  a  fellowship  and  such  a  unity.  The  people  are 
not  in  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they 
ever  will  be  again.  For  the  individualism  and 
spirituality  of  the  Church  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
a  ruthless  industrialism  in  the  economic,  and  a  crushing 
Caesarism  and  militarism  in  the  political  life  of  the 
people.  The  cleavage  of  Reformation  days  has  come 
full  cycle. 


VIII 


When  we  turn  to  the  Quaker  effort  we  are  in  a  calmer 
atmosphere.  Profoundly  interesting  as  is  the  struggle 
which  Rufus  Jones  and  Isaac  Sharpless  and  others  have 
presented  to  us  in  such  studies  as  The  Quakers  in  the 
American  Colonies,  in  A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Govern 
ment,  and  in  Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  this  Quaker  history  to  the 
fierce  social  fury  of  Anabaptism.  Colonial  Quakerism 
met  with  a  certain  amount  of  persecution.  It  had  its 
martyrs  and  its  saints.  But  it  was  seeking  to  plant 
itself  in  the  free  air  of  virgin  America,  and  was  not 
hurled  against  a  host  of  mediaeval  tyrannies  and  the 
bitter  social  rage  of  a  ruling  caste.  Hence  it  had  at 
least  a  chance  of  making  its  Holy  Experiment. 
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And  it  started  with  a  large  conception,  a  new  light 
touching  and  illuminating  all  life,  giving  to  these 
founders  of  a  new  world  a  sense  of  a  beloved  society  in 
which  all  men  might  share.  If  they  narrowed  this 
vision  down  from  point  to  point  as  they  bent  before 
adverse  experience,  till  the  new  humanity  was  for  them 
also  reduced  to  a  peculiar  people  and  a  spiritual  remnant, 
nevertheless  they  started  with  a  wider  and  more  life- 
giving  concept.  The  descent  into  littleness  was  their 
tragedy,  and  one,  in  view  of  the  problems  involved, 
well  worth  examination. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Pennsylvania's  first 
constitution  lay  in  the  free  spirit  which  Penn  introduced. 
For  he  gave  this  seventeenth  century  colony  a  broad 
basis  of  religious  freedom  in  an  age  when  toleration  was 
the  limit  that  liberal  thinkers  demanded.  When 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  were 
all  agreed  to  persecute  all  other  views  than  their  own, 
the  Quaker  colony  was  to  regard  all  Christian  people 
as  "  capable  (notwithstanding  their  other  persuasions 
and  practices  in  point  of  conscience  and  religion)  to 
serve  this  government  in  any  capacity  ;  both  legis 
latively  and  executively." 

And  he  also  gave  the  colony  in  the  first  instance  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  real  political  freedom. 

Coming  from  an  England  of  religious  and  political 
disability  and  often  enough  of  acute  suffering  from 
persecution,  the  Friends  seem  unhesitatingly  to  have 
entered  into  the  whole  life  of  the  settlement,  as  citizens 
and  as  religious  men.  The  Humble  A  ddress  of  the  people 
called  Quaker,  convened  in  Assembly,  of  1704,  and  asking 
Queen  Anne  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  an  address 
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signed  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Quaker 
Speaker,  points  to  a  unified  conception  of  the  life  of  the 
community  very  different  from  that  arrived  at  fifty-two 
years  later,  when  Friends  withdrew  from  participation 
in  the  government  and  the  legislature,  and  control  of 
the  politics  of  the  colony  passed  into  other  hands. 

No  doubt  the  circumstances  were  too  strong  for 
them.  Indian  and  French  wars;  and  a  determination 
in  the  British  Parliament  to  demand  an  oath  of 
allegiance  from  all  members  of  colonial  legislatures, 
together  with  the  pressure  of  a  growing  non-Quaker 
population ;  these,  and  other  difficulties,  suggested  a 
way  out  by  non-participation.  In  this  they  were 
supported  by  English  Friends  for  "  the  practice  of 
keeping  aloof  from  politics  was  in  harmony  with  the 
Quietism  that  had  already  settled  down  on  the  Society 
at  large."1  But  it  was  not  a  happy  solution,  nor  indeed 
was  it  any  solution  at  all.  For  a  problem  is  not 
solved  by  ceasing  to  try  to  solve  it.  Quietism,  however 
intensive  the  spiritual  life  which  it  engenders,  and 
however  beautiful  the  personal  characters  it  produces, 
is  none  the  less  a  desertion  from  some  of  the  main 
purposes  of  human  life.  And  whilst  it  is  eminently 
true  of  the  Quakers,  as  Rufus  Jones  has  shown,  that 
"  experiments  in  government,  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  were  never  their 
primary  aim,"  and  that  "  beneath  these  ventures, 
there  always  existed  a  deeper  purpose,  to  make  a  fresh 
experiment  in  spiritual  religion,"  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
their  "  supreme  passion  was  the  cultivation  of  inward 

1  Edward   Grubb.     What   is   Quakerism  ?  p.    148.     (Section  on 
Quakerism  and  Politics.) 
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religion  and  an  outward  life  consistent  with  the  vision  of 
their  souls."  The  political  life  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Jerseys  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  was  the  effort  of  Quakerism  to 
express  in  part  this  outward  life  in  a  form  consistent 
with  the  large  vision  of  the  "  new  spiritual  principle 
which  they  thought  was  destined  to  revolutionise  life, 
society,  civil  government,  and  religion."1 

Were  they  right  when  they  believed,  in  the  first 
days  of  their  experiment  in  government,  that,  the  new 
principle  would  work  right  through  the  whole  life  of 
man  and  provide  an  integral  answer  to  all  life,  corporate 
as  well  as  personal  ?  Or  were  they  right  when  they 
despaired  of  such  an  answer  and  forsook  the  world  of 
common  men  for  9.  spiritual  paddock  of  peculiar 
people,whose  limited  horizon  led  to  strange  crystalli 
sations  in  thought,  as  well  as  in  dress,  and  speech, 
and  action  ? 

Like  so  many  younger  moderns  they  felt  that  the 
world  was  a  truly  evil  one  with  which  they  had  not 
authentic  touch.  The  larger  human  life  lacked  that  unity 
of  real  and  ideal  which  alone  could  give  it  meaning,  and 
the  compelling  sense  of  purpose.  So  they  sought  the 
purpose  in  a  separation  from  the  world  where,  free  from 
compromise,  they  could  pursue  the  good  life.  But 
this  is  not  a  process  that  belongs  to  the  true  evolution 
of  human  society,  and  those  who  seek  this  path  of  escape 
invariably  suffer  the  ultimate  penalty  of  mental  and 
spiritual  sterilisation.  Moreover,  it  creates  a  social 
and  religious  dualism,  saints  on  the  one  hand,  the  world 
on  the  other,  impossible  for  the  modern  man,  who  less 

1  Rufus  M.  Jones.     The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies,  p.  17. 
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and  less  has  patience  with  the  moral  goodness  which 
belongs  to  those  who  have  escaped  the  test  of  evil. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  no  simple  one.  If  the 
Christian  take  part  in  the  outward  affairs  of  a  world 
which  is  evil,  which  is  still  largely  barbarian  and 
heathen,  indulging  in  war  and  falsehood  and  all 
manner  of  wrong,  how  shall  he  fail  to  make  havoc  of 
Christian  principle  ?  And  as  of  the  individual,  so  of 
the  Church. 


IX 

This  difficulty  raises  the  whole  question  of  com 
promise.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  religion  can  have 
nought  to  do  with  politics  because  "  it  does  not  lend 
itself  to  those  accommodations  and  compromises 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done  in  politics,"1  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  go  further  and  exclude,  not  only 
politics,  but  all  public  life  from  the  sphere  of  activities 
in  which  religious  men  may  legitimately  engage.  For 
all  public  life  involves  compromise  and  accommoda 
tions.  On  any  other  basis  we  re-introduce  that  moral 
dualism — things  which  I  do  qua  religious  man,  and 
things  which  I  do  qua  citizen.  And  this  dualism  is 
the  enemy  of  all  effective  religion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  asked  what  of  the 
lives  and  the  experience  of  men  such  as  Gladstone, 
Wilberforce,  Shaftesbury,  John  Bright,  and  Joseph 

1  Wm.   R.   Inge.     Outspoken   Essays,  p.   250.     (The  Indictment 
against  Christianity.) 
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Sturge,  to  mention  but  a  few !  These  men  were 
religious  men,  and  carried  their  religion  right  into  their 
public  lives.  Religion  was  not  with  them  an  inward 
determining  sanction  only,  a  guide  to  the  spirit  amidst 
the  stress  of  mundane  affairs.  Religion  was  a  directing 
force  in  public  affairs,  and  a  criterion  of  public  action 
they  were  never  ashamed  to  confess. 

Thus  Joseph  Sturge  in  1839,  m  a  protest  meeting 
in  Birmingham  Town  Hall  against  the  armed  govern 
ment  police  forced  upon  the  city  : 

It  was  the  conviction  of  a  Christian  duty  that  had 
brought  him  there  that  day,  and  which  told  him  that  he 
should  resist  by  all  possible  means  such  measures  as  the 
government  Police  Bill.  He  felt  that  he  would  not  be 
obeying  the  injunctions  of  his  Divine  Master  "  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,"  if  he  did  not  use  any  little 
influence  which  he  might  possess  to  prevent  encroachments 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  though  they  might  not 
affect  him  personally ;  and  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
advocate  the  rights  of  the  poorest  individual  in  the 
community  to  all  religious,  civil  and  political  privileges 
of  the  wealthiest  in  the  land."1 

And  if  this  be  so  of  individual  religious  men,  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  is  the  religious  community,  as  a 
community,  to  stand  aside  and  have  no  guidance  in 
problems  which  are  not  primarily  individual,  but  social, 
in  problems  which  demand,  not  a  right  personal  action 
merely,  but  a  right  public  and  corporate  decision. 
The  community  in  this  matter  cannot  be  subject  to 
some  law  of  exclusion  which  has  not  an  equal  applica 
tion  to  the  individual.  For  the  problem  raised  is  one 
of  moral  conduct.  If  the  religious  community  as  such 
cannot  touch  a  group  of  questions  because  all  dealing 

1  Stephen  Hobhouse.     Joseph  Sturge,  His  Life  and  Work,  p.  64. 
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with  them  may  involve  a  compromise  with  moral 
principles,  an  accommodation  which  may  be  possibly 
neither  ethical  nor  Christian,  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  can  it  then  be  open  to  the  individual  religious 
man  so  to  do  ? 

The  difficulty  which  many  feel  in  this  matter  arises, 
I  think,  in  part  from  an  historical  habit,  of  the  inherited 
nature  of  which  they  are  scarcely  conscious  perhaps, 
but  also  unquestionably  from  a  fear  which  I  have  just 
referred  to,  namely  that  those  public  questions  which 
we  designate  as  politics  tend  to  cut  across  the  mainten 
ance  of  clear  principle  by  the  compromises  they 
involve,  and  in  so  doing  degrade  our  corporate  religious 
life  by  the  division  and  wrangling  they  introduce. 

This  is  a  very  real  difficulty  which  needs  facing. 
Gladstone,  Bright,  and  others  felt  it  deeply.  It  faces 
indeed  every  Christian  in  politics,  every  religious  mind 
in  public  life.  Can  compromise  at  some  points  be 
justified,  and  can  public  questions  be  so  conducted  as 
to  avoid  acrimonious  division  and  that  wrangling 
which  embitters  ? 

We  have  here  to  answer  the  question  what  exactly 
does  compromise  mean  ?  What  is  the  content  of  this 
word  that  gives  it  an  ill  sound  in  religious,  or  in  moral 
conduct  ?  Is  there  not  perhaps  more  than  one  value 
to  be  attached  to  this  word  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  group  of  questions  involved  !  We  may  readily 
agree  that 

They  enslave  their  children's  children, 
Who  make  compromise  with  sin. 

Public  life,  however,  rarely  deals  in  absolutes  of 
truth  and  action,  absolutes  in  an  ethical  sense.  Clearly 
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such  absolutes  face  the  community  from  time  to  time, 
or  appear  to  do  so.  In  similar  manner  they  face  the 
individual  in  his  individual,  as  well  as  in  his  corporate, 
life  ;  problems  where  no  compromise  seems  possible 
and  the  absolute  presents  a  categoric  imperative.  To 
many  men  war  presents  a  moral  absolute.  To  the 
demand  for  compromise  and  the  acceptance  of  the  lesser 
ill,  they  can  only  answer  with  an  unhesitating  No. 
To  others  there  is  no  such  absolute  involved.  Slavery 
presents  a  similar  case  in  social  life.  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  the  good  Quaker,  Lundy,1  stand  out  in  American 
history  as  the  absolutist  and  as  the  man  of  compromise, 
each  following  with  deep  conviction  his  own  light. 

But  life  more  commonly  deals  in  obvious  relatives. 
The  streams  of  relationship  that  make  up  a  vital  human 
society  do  not  produce  a  series  of  simple  problems  in 
which  action  is  always  a  choice  between  clear  right  and 
clear  wrong.  Given  a  firm  will  and  a  moral  intent  life 
would  be  spiritually  and  morally  an  easy  process  in 
such  a  milieu,  and  the  religious  community  would  need 
to  seek  small  guidance  in  its  corporate  decision. 

On  the  contrary,   the  streams  of  life  produce  an 
endless  series  of  complicated  knots  in  conduct  in  which 

1  Benjamin  Lundy  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1789,  of  Quaker 
parents,  and  was  a  saddler  by  trade,  In  Ohio,  where  he  carried 
on  his  business,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  in  1821  issued  the  first  number  of  an  abolitionist  paper,  The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  He  "was  the  first  man  in  America 
to  come  out  on  the  rostrum  and  assail  the  sin  of  slavery."  He 
journeyed  in  nineteen  of  the  States  founding  Anti-Slavery  Societies. 
A  visit  paid  to  Boston  changed  the  whole  purpose  of  a  young  editor 
of  twenty-three,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  became  the  great 
champion  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  two  men  were  colleagues 
for  a  time,  but  whilst  Lundy  so  far  compromised  as  to  advocate  a 
gradual  abolition,  Garrison's  temperament  demanded  nothing 
short  of  a  "  total  and  immediate  emancipation." 
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at  most  we  see  truth  relative  to  mixed  conditions. 
The  ethical  struggle  in  the  social  life  of  humanity  is 
at  best  what  Ruskin  called  in  another  connection  "  a 
series  of  approximations."  And  it  is  further  compli 
cated  by  the  wide  variation  in  cultural  taste  and  power 
of  judgment. 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive  ; 
Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 
Match  me. 

And  perhaps  also  in  moral  purpose.  Social 
problems,  like  religious,  when  we  do  our  best  and 
earnestly  desire  the  highest,  are  often  seen  in  wrong 
perspective  due  to  limited  horizon,  lack  of  essential 
knowledge,  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  them  in 
any  genuinely  detached  sense,  or  of  seeing  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  Such  conditions  present  no  case  for  a 
stern  refusal  to  look  at  compromise.  We  can  but 
arrive  at  the  relatively  higher,  and  that  is  reached 
more  often  by  a  spirit  of  co-operative  search  for  the 
best,  a  readiness  to  give  and  take  and  understand 
another  view  with  a  clear  sense  that  none  will  show 
absolute  wisdom.  It  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  political 
compromise  that  is  the  enemy  of  religion,  but  the 
method  by  which  such  compromise  is  reached,  the 
method,  that  is  falsely  called  democratic,  of  reaching  an 
agreed  end  by  immoral  surrender  of  principle,  and  by 
voting  down  and  coercing  one  another.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  Quaker  method,  which  includes 
but  transcends  compromise,  and  the  method  of  a  party 
deal  and  a  political  coercion.  The  latter  is  distinctly 
un-Christian,  and  if  it  so  largely  obtains  in  the  public 
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arena  it  is  the  measure  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Church 
in  its  centuries  of  influence. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  upon  the  difficulty  of 
compromise  that  the  undesirability  of  the  Church 
dealing  with  public  affairs  is  usually  expressed.  More 
often  the  objection  arises  on  grounds  of  expediency. 
The  Church  will  be  divided,  perhaps  with  bitterness, 
if  discussion  of  the  current  public  problems  of  society 
is  allowed.  For  in  such  discussion  would  not  a 
bitter  and  wrangling  spirit  be  likely  enough  engendered, 
and  the  very  purpose  of  a  religious  culture  be  lost  in  the 
eagerness  to  advance  a  political  or  social  'ism  ? 

Now,  it  is  true  enough  that  no  one  calls  for 
academic  discussions  on  national  self-government,  or 
upon  the  social  order.  The  duty  of  the  spiritual 
community  in  conditions  leading  to  an  Anglo-Irish  war, 
or  during  a  prolonged  coal  strike  are  the  type  of  crucial 
questions  men  fear.  And  perhaps  as  things  are  in  the 
Church,  not  without  cause. 

Yet  I  cannot  think  this  view  to  be  right,  or  other 
than  destructive  of  men's  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
life  of  the  Church. 

For  after  all,  the  Church  is  a  fellowship,  and  a 
fellowship  bound  together  in  a  common  guidance,  and 
seeking  in  faith  the  loving  will  of  its  Lord.  This  means 
a  power  to  reach  a  unity  in  peace,  in  freedom,  in  mutual 
respect  and  understanding,  and  in  an  all-embracing 
common  affection.  If  such  unity  cannot  be  reached 
without  quarrel,  if  the  Church  can  find  no  method 
which  is  guiltless  of  coercion,  there  is  a  failure  to  be 
sought  and  a  remedy  to  be  found.  Happily  the  Quaker 
method,  that  marvellous  discovery  of  the  creative 
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period  of  Quakerism,  indicates  the  answer.  There  is 
indeed  a  way. 

Quaker  method  at  its  best  is  essentially  the  Christian 
way  of  meeting  all  problems  in  corporate  life.  It  is  a 
wonderful  amalgam  of  patience  and  tolerance,  effort  to 
reach  each  other  in  affection,  earnest  desire  that  the 
best  solution  may  be  reached,  entire  freedom  from 
coercion,  or  the  desire  to  coerce  in  thought  or  action, 
elimination  of  the  irritating  reactions  of  majority 
decisions  reached  by  voting,  and  so  thorough  an  accept 
ance  of,  and  confidence  in,  divine  guidance  that  the 
most  difficult  situations  and  divergences  of  opinion  can 
be  and  are  bridged,  leaving  a  happy  and  creative  sense 
of  agreement. 

It  is  a  method  that  may  not  only  be  commended 
to  the  Church  at  large  in  meeting  religious  problems, 
but  is  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which,  and  the  spirit 
in  which,  the  religious  community  should  meet,  without 
fear,  the  moral  issues  raised,  and  the  deeply  divergent 
views  apparent  at  times,  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and 
economics. 

It  would,  however,  be  foolish  to  over-estimate  the 
present  value  of  Quaker  method.  This  method,  for 
effective  working,  requires  an  orientation  of  the  will, 
and  a  training  in  patience  and  affection.  It  is  also 
liable  at  times  to  distinct  failure  to  face  great  issues 
in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  an  unreal  unity.  It  is 
not  the  whole  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  compromise, 
a  d'fficulty  attaching  to  the  present  limitations  of  human 
nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  method  big  with  sugges- 
tiveness  for  the  religious  mind  and  pregnant  with  many 
possibilities  for  pacific  human  development. 
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x 


We  can  at  this  stage  perhaps  make  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  is  the  right  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  spiritual  community  to  the  civil  one  ? 

Shall  we  accept  the  dictum  of  Dean  Inge  that 
"  Christianity  is  a  spiritual  dynamic,  which  has  very 
little  to  do  directly  with  the  mechanism  of  the  social 
life,"  and  that  "  its  influence  upon  social  life  is  indirect 
and  obscure  "  P1  This  also  is  the  conclusion  of  Harnack, 
who  is  clear  that  the  gospel  is  not  one  of  social  improve 
ment  and  that  "  Jesus  never  had  any  one  but  the 
individual  in  mind."z  Or  shall  we,  with  Mazzini, 
accept  whole-heartedly  the  thought  that  "  Religion 
and  Politics  are  inseparable  "  ?3 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  dicta  really  suffice. 
Mazzini's  affirmation  is  the  expression  of  the  patriot 
whose  politics  have  ceased  to  be  politics  and  become 
religion.  It  suggests  an  identity  of  purpose  which  is 
not  true  in  fact ;  for  the  range  of  religion  is  far  vaster 
than  that  of  politics.  But  it  emphasises  in  a  striking 
way  a  thought  which  could  not  have  been  and  was  not 
denied  by  the  seventeenth  century  Quakers,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  entered  whole  heartedly  into  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  New  Jersey,  and  other  experiments  in  political 

1  W.  R.  Inge.     Outspoken  Essays,  p.  250. 

*  Adolf  Harnack.     Das   Wesen  des  Christentums. 

J  Joseph  Mazzini.     From  the  Pope  to  the  Council.  Essays,  p.  256 
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organisation1  until  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  compelled  to  face  the  problem  of  an 
entire  divergence  of  political  principle  in  the  communities 
of  which  they  formed  part.  I  have  always  infinitely 
regretted  that  at  this  stage  they  drew  away  from  public 
life,  letting,  as  Rufus  Jones  has  pointed  out,  the  world 
vision  of  the  creative  stage  of  Quakerism  fade  out  and 
the  universal  truth  which  was  to  permeate  humanity  be 
forgotten,  and  took  the  easier  but  deadly  path  of  being 
"  a  peculiar  people,"  "  a  remnant  of  the  saints." 

In  this  development  we  have  an  example  of  religion 
expressed  first  in  a  strong  creative  group,  reaching  out, 
to  apply  a  phrase  of  George  Fox's  on  education,  "  to 
everything  civil  and  useful  in  creation,"  turning  back 
to  an  intensive  Quietism,  and  ceasing  to  have  any 
important  influence  in  the  growth  of  the  American 
nation.  Is  it  untrue  to  say  that  to  no  small  extent 
Protestant  Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  century 
largely  followed  on  the  same  path  as  the  eighteenth 
century  Quakers  ?  With  each  decade  the  Church 
played  but  a  small  part  as  a  corporate  engine  of  social 
righteousness.  Slavery,  industrialism,  intemperance, 
the  white  slave  trade,  war,  and  oppression,  all  had  their 
champion  opponents  in  men  and  women  who  had 
known  a  personal  salvation,  and  a  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Christ  and  humanity.  But  the  Protestant 
Churches,  as  such,  were  not  in  the  van,  and  had  no 

1  Rufus  M.  Jones.     The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies ,  p.  479. 

"  The  same  men  led  both  in  meeting  and  politics,  and  so  we 
find  them  adjusting  their  appointments  by  changing  the  hour  of 
Meeting  to  suit  the  '  Court '  and  otherwise.  The  most  of  the  State 
leaders  were  ministers,  and  they  seem  to  have  drawn  no  definite 
line  which  would  indicate  that  one  side  of  their  work  was  more 
religious  or  more  secular  than  the  other." 
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message.  Religion  had  no  corporate  grip  on  the  civil 
life  of  society,  perhaps  because  there  was  no  recognition 
that  that  life  could  only  endure  and  have  meaning  in 
so  far  as  it  made  directly  and  courageously  for  the 
Kingdom  on  earth. 

The  civil  life  of  our  day  at  any  rate  lies  open  to.  and 
needs,  for  any  rule  of  ethics,  a  full  penetration  by  religion. 

Inge  and  Harnack  are  reactionaries  in  social  life, 
and  it  is  perhaps  but  natural  that  they  should  seek  to 
separate  their  theological  preserves  from  the  common 
fields  of  life  around.  Religion  is  a  precious  thing,  a 
rule  of  the  inward  life  and  a  personal  relationship. 
Why  contaminate  it  by  a  mental  association  with  the 
vulgar  life  of  human  society  ;  with 

The  patched  up  broils  of  Congress 
Venal,  full  of  meat  and  wine. 

Put  it  on  a  higher  plane.  Religion  belongs  to  the 
personal  life.  It  is  the  criterion  of  individual  character, 
the  touchstone  of  the  awakened  soul ;  its  fountain  head 
is  the  mystical  experience  of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  the 
experience  of  a  personal  binding  in  the  life  of  God,  and 
of  an  inward  illumination  of,  and  guidance  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Agreed,  but  then  these  things  belong  to  the  few. 
"  The  deep  rooted  prejudices  which  keep  the  majority 
on  a  low  level  must  prevent  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  the 
Dean  says,  "  from  dominating  mundane  politics  or 
social  life."1 

But  this  is  already  an  outworn  notion  and  was  never 
the  real  thought  of  the  Church.  The  mediaeval  Church 

1  W.  R.   Inge.     The  Indictment  against  Christianity  (Outspoken 
Essays),  p.    250. 
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at  any  rate,  whatever  its  grave  faults  of  conduct  and 
narrowness  of  view,  was  not  guilty  of  any  dualistic 
conception  of  morality  in  the  life  of  man  The  whole 
of  his  life  was  its  province.  Membership  in  the  Church 
meant  a  corporate  discipline  touching  all  the  affairs  of 
the  person  in  his  private  and  in  his  corporate  capacity, 
affairs  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul,  and  all  the  affairs 
of  society.1 

When  a  Prime  Minister  calls  upon  the  Church  of 
Christ  not  to  interfere  in  the  public  problems  that 
divide  men,  we  may  surely  ask  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chelmsford  that,  "  before  the  divorce  of  the  Church 
from  politics  is  sanctioned  we  look  at  the  world,  the 
nation,  and  labour,  and  see  what  such  divorce  has  brought 
about."*  For  the  Church  at  its  peril  turns  aside  from 
the  great  social  sores  and  political  problems  that  agitate 
and  indeed  destroy  mankind.  If  it  have  no  guidance 
and  no  voice,  men  turn  elsewhere  for  light  and  inspira 
tion.  However  true  and  deep  and  far  reaching  is  the 
personal  aspect  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world, 
"  the  Gospel  must  be  social. "3  I  heartily  subscribe  to 
that  word  of  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree. 

Religion  holds  a  message  which  is  both  inward  and 
outward.  It  binds  in  a  perfect  unity  a  body  of  ideas 
which  go  to  make  a  way  of  faith,  and  a  body  of  actions 

1  Cf.  R.  H.  Tawney.  The  Acquisitive  Society,  p.  231-232.  "  The 
mediseval  church,  with  all  its  extravagances  and  abuses,  had  asserted 
the  whole  compass  of  human  interests  to  be  the  province  of  religion. 
.  the  essence  of  its  moral  teaching  had  been  the  attempts  to 
uphold  a  rule  of  right,  by  which  all  aspects  of  human  conduct  were 
to  be  judged,  and  which  was  not  merely  to  be  preached  as  an  ideal, 
but  to  be  enforced  as  a  practical  obligation  upon  members  of  the 
Christian  community." 

*  Sermon  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  London,  June  2ist,  1921. 

5  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree.     Man's  Relation  to  God,  p.  94. 
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which  constitute  a  way  of  life.  And  Christ's  religion  is 
pre-eminently  such  a  synthesis  between  thought  and 
action,  between  immaterial  and  material.  But  thought 
and  action  are  both  social  in  their  re-action.  Neither 
can  be  exercised  with  any  meaning  without  a  direct 
social  influence.  Nor  indeed  could  the  mental  being, 
the  personality,  be  expressed  in  life  at  all,  or  in  any 
function  of  life,  apart  from  society.  For  these  are 
contingent  upon  the  very  existence  of  the  social 
organism.1 

Though  religion  be  first  an  inward  and  individual 
experience  of  the  soul,  and  its  expression  always  in  part 
inward,  yet  its  completion  lies  in  an  outward,  social 
and  corporate  activity.  Hence  it  is  true  that,  in  the 
social  life  of  man,  "  Religion  should  be  the  inspiration 
of  politics  and  politics  the  expression  of  religion." 

For  the  path  of  divorce  or  attempted  divorce  is 
disastrous.  Well  might  Mazzini,  with  prophetic  insight 
of  the  days  to  come,  speak  of  this  divorce  as  the  reason 
"  why  we  wander  groping  from  one  crisis  to  another, 
from  convulsive  movement  to  convulsive  movement, 
without  succeeding,  without  finding  peace." 

Lord  Morley  has  told  us  that  Gladstone  thought 
of  the  Church  as  the  soul  of  the  State.  Many  in  these 
days  are  nearer  perhaps  to  thinking  with  Mr.  Tawney 
that  "  Christians  are  a  sect,  and  a  small  sect,  in  a  pagan 
society."  But  whether  the  old  idea  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  the  Church  is  the  State  under  its  spiritual 

1  Cf.  Rufus  M.  Jones.  The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies, 
p.  18.  "  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  religion  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
a  personal  matter,  but  it  is  also  true  that  nobody  cut  apart  from 
social  interests  and  isolated  from  the  purposes  and  strivings  of  a  group 
of  fellows  could  become  a  person  at  all,  or  could  exhibit  what  we 
mean  by  religion." 

f.A 
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aspect,  and  that  all  Englishmen  are  ipso  facto  members 
of  the  national  Church,  be  a  right  one,  or  Mr.  Tawney's 
"  sect  in  a  pagan  society  "  be  nearer  the  truth,  the  part 
of  a  religion  which  is  militant  here  upon  earth  is  ever 
to  be  a  social  witness  to  certain  corporate  essentials. 

No  merely  outward  reconstruction  of  the  social 
order  will  bring  us  peace.  That  truly  functional  society, 
which  is  the  end  of  right  politics  and  of  all  social 
reforms,  comes  not,  for  any  lasting,  by  a  variation  in 
the  outward  organisation  of  society.  For  the  true 
functional  society  is  a  kingdom  of  right  living,  mutual 
freedom,  loving  service.  And  the  right  will  and  the  free 
and  loving  spirit  from  which  these  things  spring,  both  in 
the  personal  and  social  life,  are  derived  from  religion  and 
are  indeed  basic  religious  factors.  Parliaments,  Councils, 
Commissions  of  experts,  may  plan  with  most  effective 
wisdom.  But  efficiency  is  not  righteousness.  The 
spirit  in  which  a  society  acts  is  the  reflex  of  its  religious 
life,  its  spiritual  apperception,  and  of  the  strength  with 
which  the  spiritual  community  can  impress  its  direct 
consciousness  of  social  truth,  social  justice  and  social 
mercy,  and  of  social  sin.  For  a  society  may  be  both 
very  efficient  and  very  wicked.  The  practice  of  modern 
war  is  an  example  that  will  occur  to  everyone.  Warfare 
has  become  scientific,  that  is  to  say  precise  and  efficient. 
Its  ethic  of  organised  massacre  by  barbarously  cruel 
methods  of  scientific  invention  is  unthinkable  for  the 
individual  morality.  Good  men,  religious  men,  to 
whom  these  acts  of  efficient  war  stand  outside  the  range 
of  possibilities  for  personal  ends,  forget  that  the  society 
which  admits  the  efficient  devilry  of  war  as  a  way  to 
obtain  its  corporate  ends  is  sunk  in  a  social  sin  which 
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calls  aloud  for  the  healing  sternness  and  direct  rebuke 
of  a  militant  corporate  religion.  I  believe  that  the 
moral  feebleness  and  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  our 
pagan  social  life  will  not  be  redeemed  until  the  Church 
once  again  has  conceived  of  its  own  most  searching 
Realpolitik.  The  theory  of  life  on  which  modern  pagan 
ism  is  built  is,  at  the  heart  of  it,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  a  Machtidee,  a  theory  of  the  joy  of  outward 
power.  This  leads  men  socially,  politically,  inter 
nationally  to  activities  which  are  utterly  antithetic  to 
the  Son  of  Man.  The  Church  of  Laodicea  does  not 
exactly  bless  these  activities  in  detail.  If  it  did  it  would 
be  a  pagan  church,  but  at  least  a  strong  one,  with  a 
powerful  ideal,  one  suited  to  great  pagans  iike  the  poet 
Henley.  Men  would  die  for  it,  as  they  have  died  at  all 
times  for  power  organisms,  tribes,  empires,  armies, 
and  even  for  trade  unions.  The  Church  of  Laodicea 
does  not  heartily  bless  ;  it  even  stands  somewhat  aside 
and  benevolently  attends  at  times  to  the  powerless  ; 
content  when  sin  is  rampant  with  the  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  But  it  has  no  great  affirmation  of  right  to 
make,  and  it  fears  a  political  or  a  social  conflict  if  it 
sought  to  make  one.  And  the  grievous  result  is  that 
whilst  many  millions  could  suffer  and  die  gladly  for  the 
pagan  States,  pursuing  a  great  ideal  of  right  reached 
through  power,  few  feel  any  sufficient  cause  to-day  to  do 
a  like  thing  for  the  Church. 

The  modern  man,  in  his  search  for  the  religion  of  the 
Kingdom,  is  faced  by  certain  big  problems  that  cannot 
be  separated,  on  the  one  hand  from  religion,  and  on  the 
other  from  politics.  The  problems  of  social  existence 
are  ever  raising  great  moral  issues  where  the  roots  of 
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any  true  solution  are  religious,  and  the  expression  in 
the  act  of  reform  or  reconstruction,  economic  and 
political.  We  cannot  touch  the  drink  curse,  nor  the 
sex  evil,  nor  the  war  trade,  nor  industrial  domination, 
nor  slavery,  nor  the  corruption  of  the  opium  traffic,  nor 
penal  reform,  nor  the  problem  of  backward  races,  nor 
education,  nor  free  government,  but  we  touch  the 
vitalities  of  our  religion  and  the  realities  of  our 
Realpolitik.  But  we  have  been  told  that  if  the  Church 
had  a  Realpolitik  of  its  own,  if  it  really  sought  to  make 
application  of  the  Christian  ethic  to  the  things  that  are 
real  in  the  lives  of  men,  "  it  would  inevitably  divide  and 
destroy  itself."  It  may  be.  Christ  before  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate  did  not  seek  to  escape  division  but  for  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life's  sake  went  to  the  cross. 
"  And  then  all  forsook  Him  and  fled."  And  until  the 
Church  has  a  corporate  word  of  eternal  life  to  give  for 
which  it  is  willing  to  suffer  even  destruction  in  time, 
and  lose  the  support  of  the  unthinking  and  of  the 
mighty  ;  until  it  is  possessed  of  a  social  thought  more 
powerful  than  the  Machtidee  of  paganism  it  must 
grow  weaker,  and  less  and  less  important  in  the  eyes 
of  many  multitudes  of  earnest  men.  And  this  growing 
indifference  of  men  to  the  Church  is  not  a  turning  away 
from  the  light  as  some  suppose,  but  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  is  the  cry  for  a  straight  lead,  a  turning  to  living 
things,  to  a  society  of  the  new  spirit,  which  like  Lloyd 
Garrison  in  another  crisis  of  human  history,  says  with 
authority,  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  will  be  heard. 

For  everywhere  men  have  seen  a  new  vision.  There 
is  in  the  world  a  working  thought  of  a  common  kinship. 
There  is  an  earnest  desire  abroad  to  get  forward  to  a 
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new  social  order.  There  is  an  under-current  of  deep 
revolt  against  war  and  its  social  implications.  There 
are  political  and  international  possibilities  in  Europe 
to-day  which  were  unknown  in  past  history.  But  there 
is  also,  and  all  the  time,  a  sinking  at  heart,  a  grave 
doubt  if  it  be  possible  for  our  civilisation  to  attain.  Yet 
the  new  life  is  flooding  in.  What  is  it  that  is  lacking  to 
turn  the  many  streams  of  effort  and  desire  into  an 
irresistible  river  of  life  ? 

Perhaps  now,  and  whilst  the  world  halts  expectant, 
we  need  to  reach  a  new  conception  of  the  church 
militant  and  triumphant.  And,  having  reached  it  to 
bring  a  force  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  by  no 
outward  coercion  or  imperial  sway,  but  by  an  infinite 
attraction,  and  by  the  Spirit  which  leads  into  all  truth, 
will  create  a  new  society,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  one 
that  will  live. 


XI 


What  new  conception  can  there  be  of  the  religious 
community  ? 

"  God  is  One  who  has  a  definite  purpose  for  mankind, 
a  purpose  that  includes  all  aspects  of  life,"  says  a  recent 
American  Report  on  The  Church  and  Industrial 
Reconstruction.1 

1  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  Report  of  the 
American  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  on  the 
War  and  the  Religious  Outlook. 
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Again,  "  to  worship  God  therefore,  is  to  commit 
oneself  to  this  divine  goal  for  the  whole  family  of  man." 
And  yet  again,  "  The  attempt  to  set  up  as  final  and 
exclusive  any  other  category  less  inclusive  than 
humanity  is  inconsistent  with  faith  in  God  who  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  peoples  on  earth.  The  solidarity 
of  mankind  is  inseparable  from  Christianity." 

Ecclesiastical  paddocks  and  spiritual  preserves  for 
the  righteous,  belong  to  an  age  which  is  past.  A  new 
conception  belongs  to  the  men  of  our  day,  a  conception 
of  no  New  Atlantis,  or  Utopia,  or  City  of  the  Sun,  but 
of  an  international  society  with  its  common  will  bent 
towards  the  socially  righteous,  the  politically  free  ;  and 
with  its  union  rooted  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common 
religious  bond.  It  is  a  conception  which  is  built  upon 
the  realities  of  the  modern  world,  and  the  ideals  of  all 
the  ages.  For  if  real  means  the  genuine,  the  con 
structive,  the  lasting,  and  not  the  fictitious  or  imaginary, 
then  the  realities  of  the  modern  world  which  men  in 
all  lands  are  gradually  being  driven  to  grasp,  are  not  the 
destructive  antagonisms  built  out  of  the  untrue  thoughts 
we  imagine  of  our  fellow  men,  but  those  relationships 
founded  on  a  sense  of  lasting  affection,  which  Bishop 
Mandell  Creighton  has  already  been  quoted  as  having 
described  with  insight,  as  the  sole  realities. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  writing  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal,  on  Religion  and  the  State,  and  quoting  Krause, 
tells  us  that  "  According  to  this  philosopher,  v  .  . 
there  can  be  no  durable  and  valuable  coherence  in  the 
State  Visible,  except  so  far  as  its  members  are  also 
members  of  the  State  Invisible.  True  union  between 
human  beings  can  be  achieved  only  in  the  spiritual 
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sphere  ;  in  the  theological  language  it  is  only  as  sons  of 
God  that  we  are  in  any  real  and  effective  sense  brethren 
of  each  other.  Any  other  kind  of  union  based  on 
mutual  convenience  is  precarious,  and  morally  value 
less."  But  it  is  just  to  get  this  truth,  in  wow-theological 
language,  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  men  everywhere 
that  is  the  burden  of  any  true  apostolate  of  our  day. 
The  "  lasting  affection,"  the  love  that  binds,  the  sense 
of  a  common  membership  in  invisible  things,  the  light 
that  lifted  up  draws  all  men  to  it,  these  are  the  things 
that  all  men  can  know  and  for  which,  to  bring  knowledge 
of,  Christ  became  incarnate.  And  if  religion  could  free 
itself  from  its  theological  language  and  make  direct 
application  of  its  knowledge  of  the  inward  life,  to  the 
life  of  the  outward,  its  appeal  would  indeed  be 
universal. 

For  mankind  is  incurably  religious.  And  the  divine 
passion  of  love,  God's  passion,  is  a  power  which  fails 
in  nothing.  It  is  the  passion  which  men  crave  for  in 
every  detail  of  life. 

The  trouble  with  the  Christian  world  is  its  narrow 
outlook  and  its  disbelief  in  its  own  realities.  If  Love  is 
the  solvent,  the  redeemer,  the  healer  of  all  evil  and 
misunderstanding,  and  the  creator  of  all  noble  and 
beautiful  things  ;  and  if  Love  is  God  ;  and  if  Christ 
came  to  men  to  reveal  in  life  and  death  this  mighty 
fact — what  is  religion  doing  in  conceiving  of  God  as  the 
patron  of  a  church  apart  ?  The  kingdom,  which 
burned  in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  is  not  the  church  of  the 
spiritually  respectable,  but  the  world  of  all  common 
men  who  worship  Love  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Nay, 
more,  for  all  men  are  citizens  of  this  kingdom,  since  in 
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all  is  implanted  the  divine  mark  of  citizenship.  All 
men  do  not  realise  the  implications  of  citizenship,  nor 
seek  the  service  of  the  Civitas  Dei ;  nevertheless,  the 
Prince  of  Love  claims  their  fealty  and  cannot  be  for 
ever  resisted. 

"  Love,"  Dean  Inge  tells  us,  in  Krause's  philosophy, 
"  is  the  living  form  of  the  organic  unification  of  all  life 
in  God.  Love  is  the  eternal  will  of  God  to  be  vitally 
present  in  all  beings,  and  to  take  back  the  life  of  all  His 
members  into  Himself  as  into  their  whole  life.  This 
love  pours  itself  into  all  beings  as  the  divine  impulse  to 
rejoice  in  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  every  being, 
and  blissfully  to  feel  this  unity  of  life." 

We  may  deduce  from  this  that  the  deepest  realities 
of  religion  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  man.  They  are 
not  the  product  of  the  acceptance  of  certain  ideas.  They 
are  there  already  by  an  inward  necessity  of  life.  And 
the  task  of  the  Church,  as  of  its  divine  Master,  is  their 
evolution.  The  phenomenal  life  is  the  life  of  perpetual 
call,  call  to  expression.  As  it  has  been  finely  said, 
"  just  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  which  find  complete 
expression  in  the  eternal  world,  create  continually,  by 
an  inner  necessity,  the  world  of  time,  in  which  the 
thought  of  God  is  transmuted  into  vital  law,  and  the 
will  of  God  into  an  interwoven  complex  of  finite 
purposes,  so  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  act  of  contemplating 
the  eternal  order,  creates,  by  an  inner  necessity,  a  copy 
of  that  order  in  the  scene  of  his  temporal  probation."1 
What  man  consciously  realises  of  the  eternal  order  in 
the  inward  life,  is  what  he  reflects  in  the  outer. 
Corporately  the  Church  is,  or  should  be,  to  humanity 

1  W.  R.  Inge.     Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1920. 
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what  the  soul  is  to  the  man ;  its  inner  consciousness  of 
the  divine  order  creating  by  the  same  inner  necessity 
as  pertains  to  the  soul,  a  copy  of  that  order  in  the  world 
of  temporal  things.  Its  function  is  not  to  produce 
from  without  an  impress  on  the  inward  life,  but  the 
reverse,  an  impress  on  the  outward  life  from  within. 
For  the  Kingdom  is  already  within.  The  quest  of  the 
Church  is  the  realisation  in  time  of  that  which  is  in  the 
eternal,  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  is  within  men 
realised  as  the  Kingdom  come  on  Earth. 

This  conception  of  the  Church  is  not  tenable  if  by 
the  Church  we  conceive  mainly  of  an  outward  and 
separated  institution.  It  is  only  tenable  if  by  the  Church 
we  mean  the  community  of  those  who  have  realised 
inwardly  in  spirit  and  outwardly  in  life  that  kingdom 
to  which  all  men  as  spiritual  beings  inherently  belong, 
and  to  a  consciousness  of  which  they  have  all  to  be 
brought.  The  Church  then  takes  its  place  as  the 
potential  spiritual  possession  of  all  men,  the  city  of 
men's  souls.  Expressing  its  life  outwardly  with  definite 
functional  purpose,  its  relation  to  politics  and  social 
problems  and  the  whole  daily  life  of  men,  becomes 
clear.  Different  organs,  different  functions.  The 
Church  is  not  the  body  politic,  but  the  relation  is 
intimate  and  interpenetrating,  as  is  that  of  the  soul 
to  the  thought  and  activities  of  the  phenomenal  life 
of  the  individual. 

It  is  said  that  "  the  dualism  of  Church  and  State 
may  some  day  come  to  an  end  ;  and  the  truths  which 
underlie  both  Hebrew  theocracy  and  Greek  political 
philosophy  may  be  brought  together  in  some  form  of 
polity  which  can  also  find  room  for  the  ideals  of  a 
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spiritual  world  commonwealth  and  of  a  purified  and 
exalted  patriotism."1 

But  why  some  day  ?  Does  not  the  Christian 
Community  pray  daily  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  "  ?  Why  not  now  ?  Why,  that  is, 
should  not  the  working  hypothesis  of  a  present-day 
gospel  be  the  unified  life  of  God's  humanity,  in  which 
the  spiritual  community  and  the  body  politic  have  a 
common  purpose  if  a  differing  function  ? 

What  men  cry  out  for  everywhere  is  that  which  the 
Abbe*  Gratry  realised  half  a  century  ago,  the  mouvement 
de  totality  ;  the  act  of  life  conceived  as  of  one  whole. 

To  where  does  this  thought  lead  us  ? 

When  we  cease  to  dissociate  the  inward,  eternal 
order  and  the  social  one,  the  values  we  conceive  of  in 
the  former  become  the  standards  of  the  latter.  Those 
who  have  inwardly  realised  something  of  the  divine 
kingdom  and  who  view  with  concern  and  grief  the 
outward  expression  of  human  society  as  it  is,  are  driven 
by  an  inward  necessity  to  apply  known  spiritual 
values  in  judging  the  level  reached  by  each  existing 
expression  and  by  each  new  one,  where  moral  issues 
are  concerned.  And  what  is  true  of  individuals  is 
true  of  the  fellowship  of  all  such.  For  the  fellowship 
of  believers  is  not  a  credal  group,  but  a  society  of  doers 
of  the  word,  of  those  whose  aim  is  to  make  of  the  inward 
vision  a  standard  of  the  practice  of  social  life.  If  this 
were  generally  true  of  the  Church  such  a  fellowship 
would  exercise  an  immense  moral  force.  It  would 
shirk  no  issue,  for  it  would  know  that  all  issues  belong 
to  the  working  out  of  a  divine  purpose.  And,  as  it 

1  W.  R.  Inge.     Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1920,  p.  658. 
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would  realise  its  whole  life  to  lie  in  the  constant 
inspiration  of  God's  spirit,,  it  would  speak  prophetically 
to  man's  social  and  political  condition.  And  a 
prophetic  Church  is  above  all  human  needs  the  greatest. 

But  a  prophetic  church  must  be  a  fellowship  that 
does  the  word  as  well  as  speaks  it.  Its  effort  must  be 
a  totality  of  effort ;  its  special  possession  what  Mill 
calls  "  that  living  belief  that  regulates  conduct."1 
Because  it  has  corporate  vision  of  the  eternal  order  it 
must,  like  Jesus  Christ,  be  a  constant  challenge  to  all 
lower  expression.  For  the  lower  expression  is  the 
Old  Man,  the  old  Adam,  the  World.  And  this  challenge 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  is,  and  must  ever  be,  not 
one  of  vague  generality  but  of  specific  moral  standard 
by  which  each  specific  action  in  man's  material  world 
must  be  judged. 

Because  man  finds  it  so  hard  to  get  beyond  a  narrow 
self-consciousness  and  to  realise  what  finding  his  life 
in  God  means,  he  is  ever  ready  to  socialise  sin  and 
forget  his  standard.  There  is,  as  John  Wilhelm  Rown- 
tree  says,  "  a  terrible  gap  between  the  morality  of 
individual  and  of  national  conduct,  where  theft  becomes 
annexation,  with  its  thousand  excuses,  where  boastful 
pride  becomes  patriotism,  and  a  quarrel  leading  to 
violence  and  murder  becomes  war,  with  an  army  for  a 
bludgeon."  It  is  for  the  Church  with  its  corporate 
sense  of  the  eternal  standards,  to  recall  men  to  the 
Kingdom  and  to  bring  home  to  them,  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  the  insistent  implications  of  citizenship. 

Each  day  is  a  new  day  with  a  new  call.  The  call 
to  the  Church  comes  always  with  a  sense  of  newness 

1  John  Stuart  Mill.     Essay  On  Liberty. 
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in  each  great  day  of  humanity.  Ours  is  without  doubt 
the  end  of  a  period,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  dawn.  The  social  life  of  man  has  been  lit 
with  the  strange  sorrow  of  a  stupendous  conflagration 
in  which  to  most  men  the  Church  appeared  as  a  social 
failure.  It  is  true  that  many  other  failures  in  group 
ethics  revealed  themselves  in  those  testing  days.  But 
then  none  made  the  claim  the  Church  must  always 
make.  None  other  spoke  in  terms  of  the  eternal 
order.  And  the  greater  the  claim  the  more  severe  the 
judgment.  The  fellowship  of  religion,  the  conscious  soul 
of  humanity,  can  only  say  in  penitence,  "  We  all  sinned 
and  came  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  But  penitence 
is  of  small  value  unless  there  is  rebound  to  the  new 
opportunity.  And  that  lies  as  an  open  door  before  us. 

The  struggle  of  our  day  is  to  know  in  life,  right 
through  the  whole,  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  com 
munity.1  As  disciples  of  Christ,  to  know  what  God, 
revealed  in  the  life  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  Son  of 
God  and  Redeemer  of  men,  and  revealed  unceasingly 
in  the  living  Christ,  does  purpose  for  this  humanity. 

The  Gospel  must  be  social.  What  we  need  is  to 
understand  the  true  expression  of  the  gospel  in  our 
corporate  life.  What  we  need  is  a  corporate  religious 
life  which  is  not  tepid  on  the  moral  nature  of  the  true 
functional  society.  What  we  need  is  a  Christianity 
with  vision  and  insight  to  translate  the  Christian 
Kingdom  into  terms  of  present-day  society,  and  with 
will  to  make  the  application  at  least  for  those  who  claim 
the  vision  as  theirs.  What  we  need  is  a  Church  in  which 

1  Cf.  Wm.  C.  Braithwaite.  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  p.  152. 
"  It  was  this  power  of  Quakerism  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  life  that 
was  the  greatest  of  its  credentials." 
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no  man  can  claim  with  an  honest  face,  fellowship 
without  function.  What  we  need  is  a  Church  with  a 
burning  corporate  sense,  because  overwhelmingly 
sensible  of  the  oneness  of  its  life  in  God.  What 
again  we  need  is  a  Church  that  brings  to  men  socially, 
as  well  as  individually,  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  with 
it  the  element  of  constructive  spiritual  healing. 

For  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  constantly 
faced  with  this  dire  social  fact  of  sin.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  possible  to  define  sin  in  absolute  terms,  for  a 
finite  humanity  varies  its  inward  as  well  as  its  outward 
standards  of  right,  and  its  conceptions  of  love  and 
truth,  from  age  to  age.  Nevertheless,  the  great  stream 
of  evil  in  modern  paganism  and  in  all  human  history, 
is  too  insistent  and  too  dominant  to  be  in  any  wise 
ignored,  or  philosophically  regarded  as  undeveloped 
good.  There  are  times  in  the  life  of  society  when 
desperate  wickedness  rules,  and  no  gloss  can  hide  the 
fact,  or  serve  the  ends  of  progress. 

Now  sin  is  not  merely  a  wrong  determination  of  the 
individual,  or  of  the  collective  will.1  The  ill  lies  deeper 
than  the  will  in  a  veritable  weakness,  or  in  a  direct 

1  I  have  not  space  here  to  deal  with  the  question  whether  sin 
can  rightly  be  described  as  collective,  whether,  that  is,  it  is  not  always 
the  act  of  an  individual,  conscious  personality.  There  are  obvious 
dangers  and  very  primitive  survivals  in  the  readiness  of  men  to 
attribute  collective  sin  to  nations,  churches  and  groups.  Never 
theless  I  believe  that  social  wrong-doing  is  a  dire  fact,  wrong-doing 
the  effects  of  and  the  responsibility  for  which,  not  even  the  best  can 
escape,  since  we  are  all  members  one  of  another.  Perhaps  in  this 
connection  may  be  quoted  a  recent  dictum  of  Pasteur  Wilfrid  Monod 
of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris  : — S'il  existe  un  p6ch6  personnel,  . 
il  existe,  aussi,  un  pech£  social,  r6alit6  concrete  et  massive,  qui 
constitue  le  Royaume  des  t6nebres.  La  conscience  r^veillee  sent 
peser  sur  elle,  peu  a  peu,  la  responsabilite  d'une  iniquite  collective 
a  laquelle  tous  participent  et  que  tous  alimentent." — Vers  Dieu.  on 
rascension  de  I  homme,  p.  30. 
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perversion,  of  soul.  Captain  Arthur  Hadfield,  in  a 
brilliant  essay  in  Canon  Streeter's  volume  of  studies 
on  The  Spirit,1  has  shown,  from  his  wide  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  that  the  will  alone 
may  be  quite  incapable  of  effecting  the  right  purpose, 
despite  its  every  effort,  and  that  something  more  deep- 
seated,  more  fundamental,  must  be  touched  to  bring 
the  power  to  overcome.  And  if  this  be  true  in  the 
straggle  with  physical  and  mental  ill,  much  more  is 
it  so  in  respect  to  moral  and  spiritual  evil.  That  some 
thing  is  the  power  of  faith,  an  inward  knowledge  of  the 
life  that  liberates  those  energies  which,  as  Captain 
Hadfield  says,  "  transform  the  living  soul  into  a 
quickening  spirit." 

Now  faith  in  the  religious  sense  is  often  born  of 
spiritual  venture.  It  is  the  strength  which  comes  to 
us  as  a  growing  experience  when  we  experiment  in  the 
ways  of  God.  But  faith  so  attained  supposes  a  willing 
ness  to  make  trial  in  such  ways.  The  problem  of  the 
Church,  when  faced  with  personal,  or  with  public  evil, 
is  that  the  evil  doers,  as  individuals,  as  groups,  or  as 
nations,  have  for  the  most  part  no  such  initial  willing 
ness.  Therefore  it  is  a  true  saying  of  Cairns  that — 
"  the  Kingdom  is  not  only  an  ethical,  it  is  an  evangelical 
idea."*  For  it  is  in  dealing  with  evil  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else,  that  religious  men  and  women 
become  sensible  of  grace.  This  grace  is  that  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  the  penetrating  Word,  or  life  of  God,  which 
alone  has  power  sufficient  to  reach  beyond  all 

1  Canon  Streeter.  The  Spirit,  chapter  iii.  The  Psychology  of 
Power,  by  Captain  J.  Arthur  Hadfield,  of  the  Ashhurst  Neurological 
War  Hospital,  Oxford. 

*  D.  S.  Cairns.     Christianity  in  the  Modern  World,  p.  206. 
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circumstance  and  to  break  down  all  opposing  con 
ditions;  and  which  also  flows  through  the  spiritual 
community  according  to  the  degree  of  the  intensity  of 
that  desire  men  call  prayer. 

By  grace  comes  conviction  of  wrong,  and  by  grace 
comes  cleansing  and  healing  and  the  power  to  seek  the 
good  effectively.  Of  all  vital  aids  the  spiritual  com 
munity  in  society  may  bring  to  the  social  life,  and  to 
the  effective  propaganda  of  the  Kingdom,  this  redeeming 
and  reconstructive  grace  is  the  greatest.  By  grace 
men  and  societies  are  saved,  for  grace  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  and  health. 

Right  down  the  ages  the  effort  of  the  Spirit 
to  express  itself  outwardly  in  a  better  and  a  nobler 
form  in  human  kind  has  seemed  as  the  drama  of  the 
great  passion  of  God.  The  evil  in  human  history  has 
been  great,  but  the  grace  of  God  to  individual  men,  and 
to  the  whole  race,  has  ever  been  greater.  In  the  west, 
in  the  best  of  those  forms  of  religion  we  speak  of  under 
the  generic  name  of  Christianity,  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Protestant  and  Quaker,  we  have  slowly  attained  to 
a  deeper  understanding  of  God's  purpose  in  human 
personality.  We  do  not  set  aside  the  noble  man  as 
an  impracticable  dream.  We  are  certain  the  vision 
is  translatable.  But  we  have  yet  to  realise  that  the 
noble  community  is  equally  no  dream.  For  external 
socialisation,  a  somewhat  dominating  thought  to-day, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  noble  community.  To 
bring  that  to  men  is  the  function  of  the  Church,  of 
that  inward  community  which  has  experience  of  the 
one  and  common  life  of  God,  the  life  that  is  at  once 
both  personal  and  social. 
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There  are  many  religious  communities  which  seem 
in  some  sense  to  have  completed  their  service  to  man 
kind.  A  mere  question  of  time  perhaps,  or  maybe 
some  shattering  event,  will  bring  them  to  an  end.  They 
have  served  their  purpose  and  it  is  better  they  should 
make  way  for  new  growths.  There  are  others,  however, 
which  in  spite  of  age,  have  large  service  before  them, 
communities  that  renew  their  youth  as  they  lay  them 
selves  open  to,  and  become  fired  by  a  fresh  inspiration 
right  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Such  respond  to  the  deep 
needs  of  men  for  groupings  which  are  vital  to  their  day. 
And  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  in  pondering  over  the 
deep  need  for  a  prophetic  community  for  some  insight 
upon  the  real  divine  and  human  values  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  For  the  Society  of  Friends  is  a  religious 
community  to  which  strange  things  have  happened  in 
these  latter  days,  and  men  of  many  European  nations 
have  asked  us  with  Wilhelm  Schafer  if  we  are  the 
children  of  the  new  life,  or  if  they  must  look  for  prophecy 
and  illumination  and  life  to  other  groupings  P1  Now, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  I  see  it,  is  in  essence  neither  a 
sect  nor  an  institutional  church.  Outward  organisa 
tion  there  is,  but  it  is  incidental,  and  not  of  the  life  of 

1  Wilhelm  Schlfer.  Drei  Briefe  mil  einem  Nachwort  an  die  Quaker, 
p.  95.  "  Seid  Ihr.  die  Ihr  Euch  Freunde  nennt,  in  der  Christenheit 
der  Kirchen  die  Gemeinschaft  der  Christen,  oder  seid  Ihr  es  nicht  ? 
Geht  ein  Glaubensbekcnntnis  wie  dieses  in  Eure  Gemeinschaft  ein, 
oder  miisst  auch  Ihr  mir  die  Tiir  angstlich  zuhaltcn,  weil  Ihr  doch 
nur  eine  Sekte,  nicht  die  Keimzelle  kiinftiger  Christenheit  seid  ?  " 
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Quakerism.  The  Quaker  community  is  primarily  a  free 
and  cathob'c  fellowship  of  souls,  and  so  in  some  ways 
comes  near  to  that  concept  of  a  community  which  lives 
in  the  vitalising  experience  of  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And,  because  of  that,  or  perhaps  in  so 
far  as  it  realises  that,  it  is  a  fellowship  which  must,  by 
an  inward  necessity,  follow  in  the  pattern  of  the  Spirit 
itself,  and  translate  its  vision  of  the  eternal  order  into 
the  activities  of  the  material  world.  In  those  profound 
and  wonderful  chapters  at  the  end  of  John's  Gospel, 
Jesus,  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  says,  "  He  will 
glorify  me,  because  he  will  take  of  what  is  mine  and 
make  it  known  unto  you."  The  translation  will  be 
ever  proceeding.  As  the  Quaker  Community  lives  out 
into  the  life  of  men  that  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  which  the  Spirit  in  the  inward  communion  of 
this  Society,  makes  known  to  it,  it  will  fulfil  that  hope 
of  men  for  a  spiritual  community  which  may  truly  act 
as  a  soul  of  inspiration  in  human  life  in  all  its  forms. 

A  free,  catholic,  spiritual  community  answering  to 
the  cry  of  men  in  all  nations  and  all  lands,  implies  a 
vision  which  is  a  world  vision.  Such  a  community 
must  see  Christ  as  no  exclusive  possession  of  an 
ecclesiasticism,  nor  even  of  the  grouping  known  as 
Christendom.  It  must  see  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God, 
Christ  the  Incarnate  Love,  suffering  and  dying  and 
being  crucified  and  rising  again,  through  all  the  long 
history  of  man  ;  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  It  must  be  instinct  with  and  enter  into 
the  divine  purpose  of  this  age-long  process.  It  must  be 
possessed  of  God.  And  it  must  free  itself  from  the 
binding  terms  that  separate  men  ;  and  know  that  sin 
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and  redemption  and  incarnation  and  atonement,  under 
whatever  be  the  terms,  are  world  facts  of  human  experi 
ence,  and  that  humanity  cannot  be  divided  into 
spiritual  categories. 

The  functions  of  that  social  human  life,  which  is 
working  out  God's  purpose,  are  not  to  be  classed  as 
sacred  and  secular,  but  all  are  parts  of  a  life  which  is 
expressing  God's  life,  in  which  all  we  have  and  know 
and  see  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  and  charity 
and  utter  sincerity  is  called  for  personally,  in  our 
individual  lives  ;  and  corporately  in  the  common  life 
of  man,  as  he  builds  from  age  to  age  the  wonderful 
City  of  God. 


Additional  Note  to  p.  30. 

"  Toutes  les  religions,  toutes  les  philosophies  n'avaient  su  que 
maudire  ou  diviniser  la  matiere.  Asc6tisme  ou  paganisme.  Le 
christianisme  a  o«6,  d'un  memc  coup,  d'un  m6me  mot,  dompter 
et  rehabiliter  la  chair." 

Vinct.     Chateaubriand  et  Mme.  de  Stae'.. 

Headier  Brot..  Aihford.  Kent,  a   i»  Ucvonthtre  St. .E.C.I. 
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